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RYSTAL PALACE,.— 


TIDE,—Nuwmberless attractions. 


LI BABA and THE FORTY THIEVES. — 
GRAND PANTOMIME. Produced under the direction of Mr. Hollingshead, 
ot the Gaiety Theatre. —The Times,‘ Ali Baba may be pompenens a success,” 


LI BABA. —SUPE RB SOE NERY on the GRAND- 
EST SCALE. The Daily Telegraph.— The very best ever seen at Sydenham.” 


ALL BABA--SPLENDID BALLETS—The En- 


chanted Wood—The Cave. Morning’ Post.—“ By far the most important 
and — ever seen on the ” denham boards.” 


THIS DAY and CHRISTMAS- 

















4 LI BABA. —HOM 1D} of “the G ENIL. —TROPICAL 
; FORES ST. Real Waterfall, Morning Advertiser,— The finest water scene on 
record, 





LI BABA. —T RANSF ORMATION SCENE “of 
SURPRISING BEAUTY. Standard.—*‘ The transformation scene is without 
parallel.” 


LI BABA.—The PAYNES EXCLUSIVELY in 
this PANTOMINE. Double Company. Daily News—“ The best Christmas 
- poodnoes at the Crystal Palace. 

















LI BABA —WONDERFUL PRE LI MINARY 
ENTERTAINMENTS, and NUMBERLESS AMUSEMENTS ALL DAY. 
Wombwell’s Royal Menagerie.” 


OMIC OPERETTA.—THIS DAY, THE TWO 
GREGORIES. Mdlles. F. Farren and Tremaine ; Messrs. Wocd, Dalton, 
lean, Commence at 12.30. 





HE LONVON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sr. James’s 


HALL, under the direction of Mr. Joun Boosky.—The SIXTH SERIES will 
consist of ten concerts, to be given on consecutive Wednesdays, commencing 
Wepnesvay Evenxinc, January 3rd, at Eight o'clock. At the first concert the 
following artists will appear :—Madame Sherrington, Madame Cora de Wilhorst. 
Miss Rose Harrison, Miss Enriquez, and Miss Fennell ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Conductors: Mr. J. L. Hartos and Mr Sipwey 
NAYLor. Pianofurte: Madame Arabella Goddard, The programme will include a 
number of new songs and ballads by eminent composers, written expressly for these 
concerts, Stalls, 6s.: family tickets for four, 21s. ; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery 
and orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, St. James’s Hall; Chappell & Co. 
New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., heapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange Build- 
ings; and of Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street. 


“MY SWERTHEART WHEN A BOY” 


{ R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," cn February 5th, at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute. 





“MY 8¥V SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 

R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular 
| Ballad “ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Willis’s Rooms, January 
4th; and at Bristol, February 12th. 

“% NAVIGAN TI-THE MARINER.’ 
ANDEGGER’S TRIO, “I NAVIGANTI,” will be 


sung at Leamington, Wednesday Evening, 10th January, by Miss Rachel 
Gray, Mr. Mortem Smith, and Mr, Frederic Penna, 


\ ISS ROSE HARRISON (Soprano).—All communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham 
Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


beget vse SAUERBREY begs to announce that she 

has returned to Town, and requests that all applications for Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., be addressed to her at her residence, 18, Springfield Road, St. John’s 
Wood, or to her Agent, Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 

















‘ALI BABA.—The 


CHILDREN’S BOOK of the 





PANTOMIME in VERSE. Illustrated. On sale in the Palace. Price 
Sixpence. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT CHRISTMAS 


FANCY FAIR, THIS DAY. 
Gigantic Christmas Tree. 


HE LONDON N ACADEMY of MUSIC, ST. GEORGE'S 


HALL, Regent Street, north. For Amateur and Professional Students in 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, J«nuary 15th. - 

Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. ‘Doe. 

Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnet, Bevignani, Ciabatta, Traventi, 
H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira, 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr. Jolin F. Barnett, Mr. C. K, Salaman, Herr Henseler, 
and Herr Ganz. 

Harp—Herr Oberthur and Mr, T. H. Wright. 

For the names of the masters vide prospectus, 

Fee, £5 $s. per term, and £3 3s. the half term. 

G. R. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
Office, 4, Langham Place, Regent Street north. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822,— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under the immediate Patronage of— 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


Every descriptien ef goods for resents, 


Music. 











President—The Right Hon. The Earl of Duptry. 
Principal—Sir SrerypaLe Benyett, Mus. D., L 


The Lent Term will Commence on Monday, 15th January, and terminate on 
turday, the 22nd April. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, 
11th January, at 11 o'clock, and ah ee Thursday at the same hour. 
OHN GILL, Se:retary, 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Teatendon | Street, Hanover Square, 








THE GUITAR. 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has RETURNED TO TOWN, and resumed 
her Teaching. 
38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


O MUSICSELLERS, &c.—As MANAGER, in Town 


or Country.—The Advertiser has had 18 years’ experience in the Music and 
Fancy Stationery Trades, has a good knowledge of both. Most respectable 
references as to character and ability. Address “ W.S. J.,” care of Messrs. Boosey & 
Co., 28, Holles-street, London, W. 


gerry AND MR. PATEY beg to announce 
a 


that they will return to England, on the completion of their very successful 
tour in the United States, in Jannary next, and will be prepared to accept engage- 
ments on and after the 7th February. All communications to be addressed to Mr. 
Cunningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


“ENGLAND'S STAR, ALL HAIL!” 
NEW NATIONAL SONG. 

TO H.R.H,, EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES. 
Words and Music composed by Madame WEISS, 
Post free, 1s. 6d., 

B. Witu1AMs, Paternoster Row. 


NEW SONGS BY MILES BENNETT. 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE.” (Dum Spiro, spero!) .. a ae 
Compass from C natural to E natural. Ten notes. 
“ The melody is pleasing and treated in a musicianly manner."’—vide Orchestra, 
‘This meledious song is pleasingly varied and expressive. The accompaniment 
eflectively sustaining the voice throughout.”-—vide Cheltenham Looker-on, 
Also, This Day. 
“THE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING.” ane for meareeansnaen or 
Contralto . ee ee 3 
” Bither song sent post free for 1s stamps. 
London; Cramer, Woon & Co,, and Lawporn Cock & Co. 
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CANDLES. 


IELD’S WEDGE-FITTING.—The trouble and danger of paper are avoided by the use of these patented 


Candles. 


Transparent Paraffine, 


Hard white and glossy Stearine, 


Composites of all qualities, 


Under the name of the “Westminster Wedge Candles ” 


they are supplied as follows :— 


6’s, 8's, and 12’s, 
to Ib, only, 


AND 


Chamber Candles, 


12 candles in a box. 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 





NEW 


Published 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ 
SONGS. 


“WAITING, WATCHING,” sung by Miss Edith Holman Andrews. 
at CHAPPELL’s. 

‘THE ADIEU,” at Dorr & Stewart's. 

“GO, LOVELY ROSE,” at WeeEKes’. 

‘“‘ MARY, BEREFT OF THEE,” at Davison’s. 

“ LEGEND OF THE AVON,” Old English Ditty, 
Ladies, at Lamporn Cock & Co.'s, 

Also, by GERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
‘“ ANGELS,” published at Durr & Stewart's. 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 


x communications respecting concerts, &c., may r be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, Ww. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT, in a Music Establish- 


ment. One thoroughly acquainted with the paper trade. Good address, 
and satisfactory references required.—Apply to R. Porrs & Co., 167, North Street, 
Brighton, 


EQUIRED, a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 
Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly. 
care of Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


arranged with Chorus, for 











Letters to be addressed to ‘ Doctor,” 
Street. 





GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


M that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists, 


English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to manage concerts, fetes, &c, 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr. Boosey, are the engagements for the London Ballad Concerts, and the arrange- 
ment, connected with the performances of M. Offenbach’s operas,—London : 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. An Estimate of the expense of a Concert party, large or 
small, will be sent by return of post on application, 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. The new 

National song, composed by Brinutry Rtcuarvs, price4s. Piano solo and 

duet, 4s,each. All Do st free at half price. The four-1art song for two stamps. 

All Britain is sinzing God bless the Prince of Wales with a fervour which infuses 
the sentiment of werds and music with real life.”— Vide Orchestra, 

London : Published only by Roper? Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, 


he had eicrsehene Aare 

MAP ADAME 8: \INTON DOLBY’S: VOCAL AC: ADEMY 
4¥i wi'l open on the 15th January. Prospectuses can be had at the principal 
music shops, at Madame Sainton Do!by's residence, 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, 
and at Mr. George Dolby’s offices, 52, New Bond Street, Ww, 





May 





Just Published. 


DEUX FANTAISLIES 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
No 1. “LE NOZZE DI —— - oe .- 
» 2 “NORMA” 
Gemeenes par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W, 





Just Published. 


DEUX TRANSCRIPTIONS 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. ‘MA LA SOLA” (Beatrice di oa oe os oe 
2, “CINTA DA FIORI” (I Paritani) . 3 


Composees par FRANZ ROSENFELD, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION, 








SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE mURIG 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words oe, re 

SILVER WEDDING MARCH, ‘ Cuarvss AND OLGA” ee ° > 

LUSITANIA. Grand March .. “a ee o a oe -- 48, 

LUSITANIA. For two performers. Arranged by E. H. Toorng 5s. 
London: Dorr & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO PIANOFORTES. 


(FOUR PERFORMERS, EIGHT HANDS, ON TWO PIANOFORTES.) 





pg? to La muette de Portici .. oe os ee 
Le Domino noir .. i a - ee ee 
Le Philtre .. as a ae es 
Les Diamans de la Couronne a ee poe 
Fra Diavolo 
Haydee 
Iphigenie en Aulide 
Le pré aux clercs 
Zampa 
Il Pirata .. 
Le Carnfval Romain 
Fausta 
L’Etoile du Nord. 
Seraglio 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
La Gazza Ladra ., ee 
Guillaume Tell ., Sy ae 
Oberon J 
Robin des bois (Der Freyschutz) 


Auber .. 
DITTO .. 
Dirro .. 
Dirro ., 
Ditto ,, 
Ditto ., 

GLUCK ., 

HgROoLD 
Dirto .. 

B&LLINI 

BERLIOZ 

Donizerti 

ME&YERBEER 

Mozart 

Rossint 
Ditto 
Ditto .. 

WEBER 
Ditto 


ececcocecocooamocces osocoo& 





Andante from Beethoven's Septet ° ° 
Marche in Le Prophete .. we oe ve oe 
Rondo sur une valse de Hummel 
Six Divertisements in 2 Book . 


DECOURCELLE.. 
MEYERBEER 
STOEPEL 

Dirto .. ee 


acco 


each 


(TWO PERFORMERS, FOUR H ANDS, “ON TWO “PIANOFORTES, ) 


3me Concerto (in C _— oe oe os oe ee 
Rondo posthume ., ee oo oe ee ee 
HumMMeEL Rondo in FE flat .. ae oe ee oe ° 
Herz (Henat),, Les Huguenots..., se ee oe ee oe ee 
Preirrer (Ciara) Guillaume Teil 
London: DoncaN Davison & Co, vy 244, nee ‘Street, Ww. 


BeeTHoveN 
Cnoriy ., 





Just Published, 


FAREWELL MOTHER DEAR” 
Sarafan), 
Composed WARLAMOW. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Signor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
and at the Crytal Palace Sarurpay Concerts. 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may he obtained “ A Message from the Deep,” sung by Signor Foli. 


“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
popular song, ‘‘ The Mariner,” which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."—Zhe Times, 

‘* We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner, which is an exeel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellenee of the sing- 
ing.” —The Observer. 

“* Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!l."—Zhe Graphic, 








Just Published, 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
SONG, 
By LOVELL PHILLIPS 
(Composer of “ Leagan poetry by Schiller). 


RICE 38, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CUPID'S DIARY. 
Aw OricinAL ComEpy In two Acts. 
BY AUG. MAYHEW. 


(Continued from page 816.) 





ACT I. 
The scene is laid at the residence of Lady Rose Waters. 


Boudoir of Lady Rose Waters, Tastefully and expensively furnished. 
China Vases. Music scattered about.  Llegant confusion. Sofa 
lounges. Easy chairs, §¢., §c. Doors x, andi. The door 1. leads 
into Lady Rose's private apartmeiis, 

Captain E, (tenderly to Lady &), 1, an enemy to wedlock, Lady Rose! I 
confess I am not such an enthusiast as Sir Baker. He quotes the saying 
of tipplers—the second glass is better than the first, and the third better 
than either. I approve of matrimony in moderation. I have taken no 
vow of total abstinence ! 

Sir B. The third glass! Presently you'll make me finish the bottle. Who 
is to be the third glass ? 

Captain EF. Lady Rose can best answer that question. (Lady Rose draws 
back indignantly.) 

Alfred. Perhaps Sir Baker would prefer an older vintage. 

Sir B, (aside), Who the deuce is that fellow ? 

Alfred. Lady Rose is so young she cannot be expected to understand the 
nice art of swaddling a gouty foot in hot flannels. 

Sir B. (puffing and dlowing). Gout—flannels—are you an apothecary, sir, 
or a haberdasher ? 

Alfred. 1am sorry I cannot serve you, Sir Baker, for I neither deal in drugs 
nor stay-laces. 

Lady R. (going to Alfred. Ina low voice.) Alfred, whilst you remain in 
my house, you must govern your dreadful temper. (Zo Sir B. and 
Captain F.) My cousin, gentlemen—Mr. Alfred Newton. (Zakes Sir B. 
aside and appears to be pacifying him, Sir B. puffs and gesticulates 
indignantly.) 

Captain E. (aside). This savage brute belongs to the family menagerie. I 
must conciliate the animal. (Aloud, advancing to Alfred.) Mr. 
Newton, we have often met, and yet never known each other. 

Alfred (in « low voice, warmly). We are better apart, Captain Evelyn. We 
shall never agree. It is a habit with me always to honour a woman, and 
never dishonour a bill. 

Captain L. (in a low voice, calmly). I, also, can boast of my peculiar gifts— 
one of them is a speedy cure for bad manners—it is done in the snap of 
a pistol, and only takes two seconds. 

(Lady Rose overhears the word * pistol,” and turns her head to listen.) 

Alfred (in a low voice). ‘That treatment, sir, like your snap of the pistol, is 
exploded. From your readiness to fight, you are evidently aware the 
hangman forbids duelling ! 

Lady R. (aside). Pistols—duelling! Has Alfred turned crazy ? 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. A message from your ladyship’s lawyers—on immediate business ! 
Lady R. (aside). How fortunate! I will get rid of my murderous cousin. 
(To Afred.) You must accompany me—I may require your advice. 
(Sir Baker and Servant hurry to open the door, The Captain offers his 
arm, which is accepted. After a haughty glance at Alfred, who 

Jollows, he escorts Lady Rose from the apartment.) 
[ Lxeunt Lady Rose, Captain Evelyn, Alfred, and Servant. 

Sir B. My fondest hope is that the Captain may murder the cousin, and 
soon afterwards expiate his crime on the scaffold. This Lady Rose 
Waters puzzles me. Who is she? where did she spring from? A 
beautiful creature! But, at my age, I am not such a fool as to plunge 
into matrimony unless the pearl will pay for the ducking. I am told she 
isrich! Capital furniture! (Walks about examining.) Nojim-crack! 
(Takes up a chair, and turns it over to look at the workmanship.) 1 
wonder how much she is really worth !— 

Enter Foster. Sir Baker hurriedly replaces the chair and sits on it. 
—I'll bribe Foster. The music of a rustling note may charm the snake! 

Foster. Excuse me, Sir Baker. I had no idea you were lingering about the 
remises, 

Sir B. Don’t be in a hurry, Foster! (Holding up a note and stretching 
it out with both hands.) Do you know what this is ? 

Foster. It looks very like a new silk dress. 

Sir, B. Keep your eyes on this lovely print, and try—try Foster—to speak 
the truth! (Clears his throat.) My girl, we have both of us arrived at 
that ripe age, when—— 

Foster. On my oath, I am not thirty ! 

Sir B. Hum! Next birthday I shall be thirty-five. (Foster starts 
indignantly.) We have, my girl, arrived at that ripe age when the fiery 

spirit of youth is tempered at wisdom’s font 


Foster. Isee! You are a kind of cold grog! 

Sir B. Hum! 1 have remarked, Foster, that women of intellect generally 
prefer for husbands, steady mature men—men of position, with wise, 
clear heads, men—like me! Prefer them to silly, boisterous boys ! 

Foster, Perhaps the boisterous boys will some day grow sensible, and prefer 
steady females to giddy girls ! 

Sir B. Hum! You were born a century too soon, Foster. Listen. 
(Rustles the note.) Lady Rose, I flatter myself, feels a tenderness for 
me! Now, Foster, gaze steadily on this sweet object. (Stretches out 
the note.) Asan honest woman, what is the amount of her ladyship’s 
fortune ? 

Foster (in a low voice). I'm that nervous! Let me feel the pretty paper 
whilst I talk. (Seizes hold of one end of the note, whilst Sir B. grasps 
the other) I cannot speak for certain (Sir B., in alarm, tries to 
pull away the note) But this much I can assure you——(Sir BD. 
ceases to struggle, and Foster leads him after her round the stage.) 














her husband left her everything, and any day——(jerks away the note 
and folds it up,)\——you can read the will at Doctor's Commons for a 
shilling. R 


[Exit Foster. 
B. (whistles, and seats himself.) If 1 do marry Lady Rose, that hussey 
shall leave the house without even a sniff of the brides cake! 


Enter Captain Evelyn. 


Captain EB, (aside.) Not gone! This mouldy mummy means to fight hard 
for the prize. The very wrinkles in his face look like marriage lines. 

Sir B. (aside). Here comes Evelyn, with his dragoon’s swagger; but it is 
of no use against the style and finish of the old school. I'll pump him! 
(Aloud.) Is it tobe a match between you and the pretty widow? You 
really seem made for each other—you have debts and she has money ! 

Captain £. She is lovely ; graceful as a lily ! 

Sir B. And the fortune ! the gold dust in the lily! 

Captain E. Surely there are higher things than money Sir Baker! 

Sir B. Yes, writs and bailiffs! 

Captain EB. If I were only worthy of her! 

Sir B. Do not despair! Ill help you. I'll tell her you are virtuous and 


Sir 


= 


steady. She is from the country and might believe me. (Aside.) I 
don’t like his manner—be’s booked, prayer-booked. I'll be off fora 
shilling’s worth of will reading. [ Exit. 


Captain £. The monotony of bachelor life grows painfully wearisome. 
I am tired of club-house dinners, late hours, billiards, cards, and flirting! 
I am tired of being bullied by money lenders, lawyers, and tradesmen. 
(Sighs.) 1am nearly tired of myself! Ill marry Rose! What do I 
say “ I will "—nay, I must marry Rose. _ It is a simple choice between 
locks, wedlock, or prison lock. Let me look at the letters my man 
brought, they will decide me! (takes a bundle of letters from breast 
pocket.) The old familiar hand writings—the bold penmanship of the 
ixty per centers. What is this? (Selects a letter.) In a lady's 
handwriting! (Opens it—then laughs.) That fox Braham, knowing 
my tender nature, has made his wife address the envelope: He deserves 
an answer for his ingenuity. 

(Goes to the table and takes from his breast pocket a memorandum 
book, tears out a sheet of paper, places the book on the table, 
and writes on the torn out leaf.) 

‘* A few days delay rich wife——all arranged rolling in wealth 
always deal with him for choice wines, and pictures by the old 

masters!” (Folds up the note, rises, rings a bell, forgets to replace the 

memorandum book in his pocket.) 

Enter Servant. 

(To Servant.) Give this note to my Groom. (Zit Servant.) Yes, I'll 

marry Rose! Instead of a grumbling usurer to growl over each loan 

the little darling shall discount my smiles and cash my kisses. It will, 

be deuced funny, too, going about with my own wife ! 

Enter Lady Rose. She carries an open letter in her hand. 

Lady R. The impertinence of a lawyer wanting to see me—me! me!! 
immediately! What do I employ him for, if I am to attend to the 
business, (Seeing Captain F.) You here, Captain! The gayest 
man in London been alone for an hour! Have you suffered much ? 

Captain FE. No! I have been dreaming as deliciously as an opium eater— 
my thoughts were of you! Yet (Suddenly.) Iwish I dare contide 
in you! (Sighs). 

Lady R. Dare! Captain Evelyn talking to a lady and not dare! 

Captain E. Your tongue lies concealed behind your sweet red lips, like a bee 
among the roses, and I dread its sting. (Sighing.) Iam suffering from 
a wager I imprudently made. 

Lady R. You should not bet. . 

Captain E. A most foolish, mad wager! I backed myself against my 
heart. 

Lady R. The giant against the pigmy! Why this nervousness? You are 

certain to win! 




















Captain E, have lost. (Sadly.) 
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Lady R. How awful! And what may have been the purport of this 


terrible gambling ! 
Captain E. 1 undertook never again to love; yet I find I must still love 


on! 

Lady R. I pity the poor lady! Have you entered her name ia your love 
alphabet? Is it ‘A’ for Amy, or “ Z” for Zoe ? 

Captain E. (tenderly.) So utterly am I undone by this cruel beauty, that 
I can find no better word for love than—marriage! (Takes her hand.) 

Lady R. That is very unlike the dashing Captain Evelyn. You are 
actually imitating the manners of vulgar honest people! 

Captain E. Madam Iam justly but unmercifully punished for my presump- 
tion! (Retires modestly.) 

Lady R. (With sarcasm.) It is very humane of Captain Evelyn to have 
spared me the exertion of defending myself against his irresistible 
fascinations! The conquering hero offers honourable terms for an 
immediate surrender ! 

Captain FE. (Beseechingly.) |My uncle, the Bishop, shall read the service, 
my cousin, the Marquis, shall give you away, and you shall have a dozen 
bridesmaids that came over with the Conqueror ! 

Lady R. (Half subdued.) You take away my breath. (Aside.) I have 
misjudged him wickedly ! 

Captain E. (Taking her hand.) Let mercy be my judge, your gentlest 
feelings my jury, and allow my devotion to plead for the verdict. 

Lady R. 1 do not know what to say! I am ignorant of law proceedings in 
love cases. 

Captain E. (With rapture.) Dearest and most gracious Rose! (Kisses her 
hand.) At last I have reached happiness! I will at once announce our 
marriage. 

Lady R. (Alarmed.) Not yet, if you please! (Modestly.) The judge 
has summed up favourably, but the jury of the gentle feelings wish to be 
locked up and to deliberate. To-morrow the verdict will be delivered ! 
(Curtsies to Captain E., and goes to table where he has been writing. 
Perceiving the memorandum book.) What is this! (Zukes it up and 
examines.) 

Captain E. (Who was preparing to depart, looks round—aside.) By 
all that is unfortunate, my confounded diary ! 

Lady R. (fixing her eyes on Captain E.) The binding is elegant, and the 
inscription most fanciful (reads) “ Cupid’s Diary—Catalogues of my 
loves.” 

( To be continued.) 


——— 


THEODORA, AN ORATORIO BY G. F. HANDEL. 


Theodora is the only dramatic work of the great composer 

founded upon a Christian story. It was com in July, 
1749, and produced for the first time on the 16th March, 1759. 
Handel evinced a particular partiality for it, although, or, per- 
haps, because it was not favourably received by the vite. 
Many observations, half angry, half humourous, made by him 
with reference to it, have been handed down to us. Toa specu- 
lator who wished to take all the boxes for an approaching per- 
formance, Handel said: “ You are a fool. The Jews will not 
come, for it is a Christian story, and the women will not come, 
because it is a virtuous one.” He is reported to have thought 
more highly of the final chorus of the 2nd Part than of the 
Hallelujah, in The Messiah. But a man’s judgment, even that of 
@ man possessing the intellectual energy of Handel, must not be 
accepted as an exclusive standard for his own works. 
. Since Handel’s death, this oratorio has half fallen into oblivion 
in England, while, in Germany, it was never known except to 
the few persons who possessed the old, and, as it was called, 
complete, though faulty, edition of his works. The translation 
made by Gervinus for Chrysander’s edition was the first ever 
published. The work was never performed in Germany. As, 
however, we are now rehearsing, and intend performing it on 
the 19th inst., at the Giirzenich, a few words concerning it may, 
perhaps, prove acceptable to many of our readers. 

Chrysander informs us that the words are by Th. Morell, who 
names a work by Boyle (London, 1687), and a French play, as 
the sources whence he obtained his materials. One can hardly 
understand his requiring so much for so paltry a poem. The 
story of the latter is somewhat to the following effect— 

Under some Roman Emperor (the particular Emperor is not 
named, but he must, at any rate, have come after Augustus and 
before Constantine) Valens holds the post of governor at Antioch. 
He hates the Christians with a fine Roman hate. On his 
Emperor's birthday, he determines to institute a public festival 
and sacrifice to the gods—everyone who will not take a share in 





the proceedings is to be subjected to the full rigour of the law. 
The care of seeing this carried out is confided to Septimius, a Roman 
“‘ officer.”” Septimius, somewhat softened by a friend, Didimus, 
who has been secretly converted, seeks out the Christians when 
‘iene A assembled, and endeavours to move them to obedience, 

ut Theodora, ‘a Christian maiden of noble race,” answers him in 
a manner displaying such pride of conviction, that he has her 
cast into chains, She is ordered to bow down before the gods. 
Didimus, who loves her, succeeds in obtaining permission to see 
her in prison, and prevails on her to leave the place in his armour 
instead of him. When, however, she learns that, on his having 
boldly avowed he saved her, he has been condemned to 
death, she gives herself up to Valens, that she may die with her 
Beloved—happy in her purity and in her faith. The verses are 
skilfully written, and their form is favourable for the musician. 
But there is not much poetry, properly so-called, in them. We 
find tame thoughts; washed-out pictures, and very frequently 
insipid reflections. Gervinus’s translation preserves the common 
character of the original, though in other respects it is much 
freer than the views entertained by the author of Handel and 
Shakespeare ought to have permitted it to be. But, in addition 
to these views having rendered the work accessible to us, they 

ossess the merit of completely disguising in many places the 
indelicacies (to use a mild expression) of the English author— 
indelicacies which in England are considered as accounting for the 
neglect into which the work has fallen. We do not see, by-the-bye 
why the said indelicacies could not have been altered in the 
original as well as in the translation. 

Besides the personages above mentioned, namely, Valens, the 
governor (bass,) the two “officers,” Septimius and Didimus, 
(tenor and alto,) and the noble Christian maiden, Theodora, 
(soprano,) we have another Christian girl, Irene, (alto), who 
scarcely takes any share in the action, and choruses of Pagans 
and Christians. Valens has several airs, in which he praises 
Jupiter, and the Emperor, expressing himself with all a Roman's 
pride, and savage delight in prosecuting others. ‘The airs are all 
striking in form, and treated with characteristic curtness— 
arrogantly violent, and partially vigorous in spirit. When we 
reflect how much brass and how many dissonances would be 
employed now-a-days, to depict a false and hardened persecutor 
of the Christians, we might almost feel inclined to say Handel 
has treated him very indulgently. Septimius, the adjutant of 
Valens, is one of those figures which would drive a less resolute 
composer than Handel to despair. Now an humble servant, now 
an obliging confidant, he generally gets rid of people with a few 
well-meaning and not inelegant sentences. ‘The composer 
punishes him by making him the representative of bravura 
singing. Long preludes introduce his airs, while endless runs 
adorn them—they are, as a rule, old-fashioned, and could at most 
interest us only if executed by very eminent representa- 
tives of this class of singing. As such, however, are no 
longer to be found, the best course would probably be to omit 
most of the airs, though we cannot deny that the very intelligible 
way in which they are drawn musically, and their bright but not 
glaring colours, must impart a feeling of repose to the general 
effect.—Forming a sharp contrast to the Christian portion of the 
work, apart from the airs given to Valens, are the choruses of 
the inhabitants of Antioch, especially of those devoted to the 
service of Venus; they are, in a high degree, fresh, easy, and 
jocund, But the great importance of the work must not be 
sought in this direction. It is to be found in the choruses of the 
Christians, in the songs of ‘Theodora, Irene, and, partially, of 
Didimus, which are certainly some of the most beautiful and 
most feeling Handel ever created. There is a tender, mournful, 
and yet elevated, holy inspiration spread over all these tone- 
poems. It seems as if Handel’s genius, which generally comes 
before us like some proud general, who leads his hosts to victory, 
with a full consciousness of his strength, had retreated 
within itself for the purpose of seeking out the ‘most 
inward recesses of his soul. And what mournful 
songs, and what endless woe—but, at the same time, 
what hopes full of faith, and what sublime views did it find 
concealed there! And it tarried and experienced a peculiar kind 
of happiness in sinking, in weaving itself a home in these depths, 
which contain the very best that has been bestowed on us, and 
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which we so seldom are able to seek out, or wish to seek out, 
when life has once grasped us with its energetic power. And 
after our great tone-poet had thus listened and overheard the 
profoundest emotions of his soul, he fashioned them with his 
mighty hand into shape—and they became the airs of Theodora 
and Irene, and the choruses of the secret Christian congregations 
at Antioch. But, in reality, they are only tears of love, of 
mourning, and of hope, which creative genius has crystalised into 
tone! 

It is the predominance of the elegiac character, indeed, in 
Theodora, which probably rendered that oratorio less acceptable 
to the listless public of a great capital like London, than the 
composer's brilliant works taken from the Old Testament. But 
it would be a bad case, if, in our own profoundly-feeling Germany, 
this tone-poem did not gain a vast host of friends. We must not 
expect to find in it the thunder-bursts of Jsrael in Egypt, or the 
triumphal songs of Maccabeus, or the choruses of exultant 
jubilation such as are contained in 7'he Messiah—the most beau- 
tiful element in Theodora is its inward soul-like nature, to be felt 
rather than applauded. ‘The stronger the resolution the hearer 
brings with him to abandon himself to his emotions, the more 
richly will he be rewarded. Dr. Ferpinanp HILLER. 


——— 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME. 


The Crystal Palace managers again chose to be first in the race 
with their Christmas entertainment. ‘The subject selected by Mr. 
A. a Beckett for the libretto of the Sydenham pantomime is the well- 
known story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. ‘The piece opens with 
the visit of Ali Baba, and his son, to the forest near Bagdad, beneath 
which is the cave of the thieves, In this, a beautifully painted scene 
several chapters of the old Eastern tale are got through. Ali Baba, 
overhears the chief of the robbers uttering the magic * Sesame ;” and 
when the band starts on a fresh expedition, he utilises his information 
by loading his donkey with the plate and money in the cave. This 
cavern scene realizes all the Oriental magnificence of the “ Arabian 
Night»’” description, and brings down thunders of applause. ‘hen 
we have Ali Baba’s house and garden, with the arrival of the robbers 
in the oil jars, to reclaim their property, and cut the throat of their 
late unwelcome guest; and the clever business of Morgiana, the 
servant, in the direction of circumvention to the robbers, and salvation 
to her master and his family. There are some interpolated genii in 
the introduction, whose duty it is to dance, and lead up to one of the 
richest, chastest, and most beautiful transformation scenes that have 
been witnessed ever since Madame Vestris first introduced that class 
of stage picture into her burlesques. Ferns, always beautiful, cluster 
and drape in abundance over the most natural of rocks, and down the 
centre of the latter falls a cataract of real water, rushing, foaming, 
sparkling, and spraying all the way, forming half a score of brilliant 
cascades. We never saw greater enthusiasm displayed by a Christmas 
audience than is elicited by this scene; and have never seen it better 
deserved. The whole getting up, in fact, of this year's introduction and 
pantomime is worthy the practised hand of Mr. Hollingshead, upon 
whom its responsibility entirely rests, The scenery, as we have already 
stated, is perfect, the actors and actresses are all pursons of ability, and 
the business, even on the opening day, was gone through without a 
hitch from beginning to end. The harlequinade was quite as good in 
its way as the introduction. Many of the elders would have gone away 
without seeing it, but the children struck universally, and insisted in 
remaining to the end. It is hardly necessary to say that in the hands 
of the Payne family the fun was of the first quality, that the tricks 
were deftly and cleverly done, or that the donkey displayed in his 
excellent training the skill of his master in quadrupedal education. 
Miss Wilson made a smart Captain of Banditti in the introduction ; 
and Miss Tremaine, a first-rate singing and acting Hasserac, the 
lieutenant, The other actors in the harlequinade, who tumbled, dis- 
sected live policemen, then put them together again, and danced 
funnily or gracefully whenever there was a moment to spare, were all 
far above the Christmas average. We have already mentioned the 
Paynes, a host in themselves, who were most ably supported by 
Mr. Orkins, the second clown, and the columbines and harlequina as 
represented by Mdlles. Esta, L. Wright, and Smithers. One word for 
the music, as arranged by Herr Lutz, and conducted by Mr. Wede- 
mayer. It is light, sparkling, and appropriate, sufficiently popular to 
be easily recognised, and decidedly not so much so as to be vulgar or 
commonplace. It was much appreciated throughout, and will form no 
unimportant feature in tbe best Christmas piece that has yet been pro- 
duced by the Crystal Palace management. 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The Westminster Play, which had been postponed on account of the 
illness of the Prince of Wales, was produced in the old Dormitory of St. 
Peter’s, with all the usual apparatus, and received with satisfaction and 
pleasure. The Prologue, spoken by Mr. R. W. S. Vidal, captain of 
the school, alluded to the sympathy felt for his Royal Highness, for 
the Princess, and for the Queen. It also made reference to the loss 
sustained in the death of the Prince Consort ten years ago. The band 
played “ God bless the Prince of Wales.” The Andria was the play 
represented. It is generally supposed to be the first written and the 
first acted of ‘T'erence’s comedies ; and, like his other plays, it is wholly 
Grecian—tota Greca est, he says himself in his Prologue. The locality, 
characters, scenery, costume, and colouring are Greek, not Roman ; and 
therefore we shall be nearer the truth if we imagine that we are con- 
templating the representation of a Greek comedy, and not a Roman 
one ; the work of Menander, and not of Terence. ‘The scene before us 
is that of Athens, with the Acropolis, the work of a former scholar of 
Westminster, and not Rome with its Capitol ; and the manners pour- 
trayed are those of Athenian, not Roman society. The Andria is 
therefore of the purely palliata type. Its plot is somewhat intricate, 
but may be thus briefly outlined. Two reputable citizens of Athens 
have agreed to a contract of marriage between their children, and the 
marriage day is fixed; but the father of the young lady, finding that 
the affections of the young man are fixed uponan Andrian girl, a 
stranger to Athens, and of doubtful surroundings, refuses to carry out 
the contract. He changes his mind, however, on discovering, in the 
progress of events, that this stranger is a second daughter, who had 
been removed from Athens on account of the civil wars at an early age, 
shipwrecked on the Island of Andros, there educated, and now returned 
to Athens. This recognition not only enables the young couple— 
Pamphilus and Glycerium—to be happily married; but a second young 
gentleman, named Charinus—for there is a double intrigue—to obtain 
the hand of Philumena, the sister of Glycerium, to whom Pamphilus 
was to have been united against his will. Thus the Andria satisfac- 
torily terminates in a double marriage. ‘The cast of the play is hardly 
as strong as it has been in former years. Indeed, there is so little 
movement in these ancient plays, there is such a narrow range of 
characters, and there is such an almost entire absence of the female 
element from the stage, that it is difficult for us to conceive how they 
could have been received even in their own times. But in ours we 
cannot expect that an amateur corps of actors, instructed in the school- 
room, could give them that force and point which alone would make 
them really enjoyable. Great allowance must, therefore, be made in 
estimating the youthful actors. ‘The following is the cast this year:— 
Andria, 1871—Simo, A. M. Davies ; Socia, C. J. Boden; Davus, R. W. 
S. Vidal; Mysis, W. Heath; Pamphilus, W. 8. Rawson; Charinus, 
F. B. Lott; Byrrhia, W. Brinton; Lesbia, F. G. Randolph; Chremes, 
A. E. Northcote; Crito, J. F. Reece; Dromo, R. G. F. Murphy. 
Persone Mute, W.L. P. Evans and W. Hussey. The principal parts 
are those of Davus, Simo, and Pamphilus, and these were fairly 
sustained by Messrs. Vidal, Davies, and Rawson. The réles of Mysis, 
the servant, and Lesbia, the midwife, generally create merriment ; and 
Mr. Heath in the former, and Mr. Randolph in the latter, did not fail 
to produce it. The other characters really leave little scope for dis- 
play. The epilogue was then played. 

—)— 


COVENT GARDEN PANTOMIME. 


The Daily Telegraph preluded its notice of Mr. Harris’s new 
pantomine with the following observations :— 

Boxing Night—most delightful combination of words! What 
recollections does it not call up of that never-forgotten time when the 
envious curtain dividing a prosaic child-world from Wonderland, was 
lifted, and we revelled in the delights of our first pantomime. Dut 
man is always “to be blessed,” and Boxing Night, with men of every 
age and size, provokes anticipation as well as retrospect. How many 
of Mr. Augustus Harris's patrons, for example, looked torward to la-t 
night's doings with long and eager curiosity ; anxious to possess them- 
selves of well-guarded secrets about his Christmas annual, and 
delightedly speculating upon its splendours. More than any other, 
the Covent Garden pantomime is expected to feast tae eye. It may be 
loaded with puns, may bristle with sharply-pointed references to 
passing events; but these are subordinate to the magnificent mise-en-scene 
which alone can sustain Mr. Harris's reputation—which alone can du 
credit to boards familiar with the Gathering of the Cantons, the 
Market-place of Naples, the Coronation of the Prophet, and the 
Bridal of Valentine de St. Bris. Magnificence is the first, second, and 
third essential of a Christmas entertainment given in the noble house 
devoted to the most luxurious and costly amusement of our day ; and 
who needs to be told that Mr. Harris has met them all time and 
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again? Has anybody forgotten the glories of the Cannibal ballet in 
Robinson Crusoe, the loveliness of the fairy land where dwelt the 
Sleeping Beauty, or the scene which closed, in a blaze of splendour, the 
adventures of a certain Yellow Dwarf? These triumphs, with others 
it would be easy to name, lie under Memory’s fingers; and, therefore, 
when it went the round of London nurseries that Mr. Harris had fixed 
upon the ‘comical, tragical, Oriental, hairyental, ornamental, cerulean ’ 
subject of Blue Beard, thousands of little mouths watered, and twice 
as many little eyes sparkled at the prospect. In the name of all that 
is Glorious and Dazzling, what a subject for the enchanter Harris to 
work his marvels upon! What an opportunity for Eastern magnificence 
and show! But, more than this, what an assurance of dramatic 
interest, keen at the outset, when the fatal key is handed over to 
Fatima, and the question is, “ What will she do with it?” thence- 
forward growing in intensity, till out of the depths of despair we see 
justice done upon the guilty. With Blue Beard for a subject, a 
pantomime is far on the road to success ere the curtain rises. Blue 
Beard is the most popular of monsters; and, to get a glimpse of his 
azure whiskers, not to speak of seeing him re-enact his horrid deeds, a 
very large section of society would suffer much. Let us hasten to 
observe that Mr. Henry J. Byron, whose was the task of putting 
the story into words, has done it with becoming reverence. rom 
amidst Byronian surroundings, the old familiar plot stands out keenly 
and well-defined, so that no stickler for historic facts is shocked, and 
nobody at all need be puzzled. 
Mr. Byron’s. work—how, for instance, he has punned on the 
smallest provocation, and avoided references to men and things which 
would possibly excite dissension ; but a truce to further preamble. 
Mud, slush, raia, and an atmosphere dank esough to put out the 
fiercest Christmas fire, could not quench the ardour of the throng which 
early gathered round the “ Garden” doors, waiting as patiently as 
possible for them to swing back upon their hinges. Back they swung 
at last, and with an eagerness impossible to be more eager if one un- 
mentionable were sure to take the hindmost, there was a swarming up 
the spacious staircases, a rushing for the front seats of the pit, and then 
a general settling down with noise and clamour—for, be it observed, a 
Boxing Night auditory has small respect even for the stately traditions 
of our Opera-house. There, where frigid decorum usually prevails, 
melting only at the touch of genius, Bob shouted the season’s com- 
pliments to Jem and Dick, or whistled perseveringly for the roving notice 
ofdistant ’Arry. But it was not thus svon that the noble interior put on 
its grandest aspects. Only when (he Lost Letter had worked its com- 
plications, and elicited the laughter due to some excellent farcical 
business did the “ Garden” shine in true Boxing Night glory. Lvery- 
body who was coming had come—* fair women and brave men’’—and 
more, seeing that tier above tier, where commonly glitter the jewels of 
aristocracy, shone far more precious jewels,—hundreds of bright-eyed 
and rosy-cheeked English children. The little ones swarmed on all 
hands, throwing over the house the grace of aspect which is their own, 
and making the oldest feel young again by force of sympathy. Like 
the oyster grotto, such a sight comes in all its fulness “only ouce a 
year,’ and when found deserves to be thus made a note of. Impatience, 
stayed during the farce, broke out so soon as the curtain fell. How it 
found assertion we need not say ; nor what a roar of gratification went 
forth when Mr. Betjemann, who has again composed and adapted some 
admirable pantomimic music, gave the signal for the overture. With 
one consent did the Olympians raise their most sweet voices under the 
provocation of their favourite tunes; and, if impressive reiteration 
mean anything, it may be taken fur granted that they never—no, 
never—wil] cease to be subjects of the tender passion. This episode 
over, up went the curtain, and the Covent Garden pantomime of 1871 
began in downright earnest. 
o—- 
NOT MINCING MATTERS. 

As announced in the last number of the Musical World, M. 
Eduard Reményi has resigned the post he held at the Hungarian 
National Theatre, Pesth, ‘The following is the letter addressed 
by him to the Intendant on sending in his resignation ;-— 

* Right Honourable Baron—When, on assuming the manage- 
ment of the National Theatre, you graciously manifested your 
confidence in my poor ability, by asking me to accept the post 
of first leader in the orchestra of our national art-institution, I 
responded with patriotic joy and devotion to your call. Durirg 
the short period I have held office, I have, times out of number, 
felt convinced how difficult was the task undertaken by you, but 1 
felt also convinced that, with your love for the cause, your zeal, and 
your restless energy, you would be sure toattain, though not perhaps 
too easily, the aim you had in view. ‘This aim, of course, could 
be nothing more nor less than to raise our national art-institute 


Much more we might say of 





into one of the principal factors of our national civilization, 
because that must ever be the first object of the National ‘Theatre, 
which indeed can have no other. ‘Thedevelopement of our national 
civilization can undoubtedly be effected only by ourselves, since 
if we neglected it, other nations would assuredly not battle for 
the interests of our nationality, Having premised these observa- 
tions, I must say that it is incomprehensible to me how our 
national muse could for two months and a half be compelled to 
cede the precedence to an Italian operatic company, below medi- 
ocrity. ‘This occasioned a considerable deficit (which is only a 
small evil), but it inflicted a still greater injury on the spirit of 
our art-institution (a circumstance which is a far greater evil). 
If this, and much more, took place without any fault of yours, 
and, at any rate, against your artistic convictions, I myself (such 
is my humble individual opinion), had I been the Intendant, 
should simply have tendered my resignation ; for I would never 
have permitted such an offence against our Hungarian art-insti- 
tute (erected by our native country solely to advance the interests 
of our national civilisation), because that offence amounts to com- 
pletely ignoring the higher demands made by the spirit of 
the time and the requirements of advanced art. Such 
enormities might possibly be tolerated in ‘Teheran, Buencs Ayres, 
and similar states and cities, far removed from civilisation, but 
here among us they can not occur without inflicting great injury 
upon the foundations of our national progress. 1 saw, and still 
see, that in our Theatre the principal aim is, not the elevation of 
our national culture, but that visible and invisible factors are at 
work, troubling themselves very little about the state of our art. 
As a new proof of the truth of my assertion, | beg to mention 
the unprecedentedly scandalous scene which occurred on Satur- 
day, the 25th November,* and which was confidently predicted 
after the rehearsal held on the morning of the 24th, a scene which 
branded our national art-institute with an indelible stigma. After 
what I have witnessed, I am compelled, though with deep regret, 
to withdraw from an art-institute, the success of which, in the 
interest of our national culture, was, and is, the highest ideal of 
my heart. With all respect, Right Honourable Sir, to you, I 
place my appointment as first leader in the orchestra of the 
National Theatre at your disposal, since I do not feel myself 
called upon, after the scandal of the 25th November, to become 
a participator in, and eventually a supporter of, any similar 
lamentable scenes, which may possibly take place.—1 remain, with 
the greatest respect, 
Epvuarp REMENYI. 


Viexna.—The Philharmonic Society opened, as usual, the concert 
season fur the winter. ‘The first programme included, among other 
compositions, Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 64 (played by Herr Robert Heckmann, from Leipsic); Herr hi, 
Wagners ‘‘ Huldigungsmarsch,” and Beethoven's A major Symphony.— 
Herr Ullmann’s Concert Troupe have been here, but, if report speaks 
true, they did not on this occasion turn out a pecuniary suecess.—Herr 
Joseph Wieniawski, the pianist, and brother of the violinist, has 
announced a concert.—Herr Hellmesberger has begun his usual Quartet 
Concerts.—At the Imperial Operahouse, Herr Franz Doppler’s Juaith 
has been revived, with Madame Dustmann in the principal part. ‘The 
next revival was Marschner’s J/ans Ieiling,. by some persons con- 
sidered his best opera. This was the first of Marschner’s works ever per- 
formed in the new house.—At a recent meeting of the Mannergesang- 
vereip, it was resolved that the Schubert Festival shali be held in May. 
The precise date is not yet definitively fixed. The proceediags will 
include a grand concert and Liedertafel, in which other Associations 
will be invited to take an active part. A medal will be cast to com- 
memorate the event. The excavations are already «ade in the Park 
for “a foundations of the pedestal on which the Composer’s statue will 
stand. 


Leirsic.—Madlle, Erika Lie, a Swedish pianist from Christiana, took 
part in the ninth Gewandhaus Concert. She performed Chopin’s Con- 
certo in F minor, and some pieces by Bach. ‘he vocalist was Herr 
Max Stigeman, from Hanover, who sang several well-known and 
favourite compositions, Among them were the songs, ‘‘ Von ewiger 
Liebe,” Brahms; “ Frithlingsfahrt,” Schumann; and “Es blinkt das 
Thau,” Rubinstein. ‘The orchestra performed Weber's “ Jubel-Ouver- 
ture” and Beethoven’s second Symphony in D major. 


* M. Reményi here alludes to the scene, described in the last number of 
the Jf, W., with the Princess Matchinsky. 
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MUSICAL CHAT FROM VIENNA, 
(From a Correspondent). 


The other evening we went to hear a new opera (new to us, that is). 
It was an opera very popular here some years ago, but now given for 
the first time in the “‘ New House.” It is called Hans Heiling, and is 
described on the play-bill as “a romantic opera, in three acts and a 
prologue, by Edouard Devrient; the music composed by Heinrich 
Marschner.” ‘The story is weird,and Faust-like, and the roleof Anna 
was one of the great successes of Madame Dustman, the Grisi of Vienna 
—though I should have thought she was much too tragic and 
dramatic for the simple character so well filled now by Mdlle. Minnie 
Hauck, who appeared with the golden hair which is now de rigueur for 
faithful but tormented maids of the village. Mdlle Hauck, 
Madame Friedrich-Materna —splendid-looking in the dazzling 
dress of the Queen of the Gnomes, e bella sempre—and MM. 
Beck and Walter, were in wonderful voice; and all went well. 
The music is very pleasing; and there are a waltz, a Bohemian 
chorus, and a duet, which are simply charming. At Vienna 
it is unnecessary to saya word about the orchestra, and the 
scenery and dresses are like Dickens’s dry sherry, “of a quality to 
make a man wink.” ‘The use made of the electric light here is 
wonderful; and not only is it employed with striking effect, but 
without pantomimic glare or violent transition ; where light is required 
to complete the picture, there it falls. The house was very full, and 
Vhonneur du rappel was accorded frequently, For once I was not sorry 
to have gone to a new opera; moreover, the weather was bitterly cold, 
and the Hof-Opern Theatre is always as warm as a well-regulated 
library in a country house. 

The story of Hans Heiling is as simple as any which our mothers 
used to read. There was a great lady, who wasa great mine owner, 
and lived at the works, This may seem curious ‘‘in a lady of her 
property,” but it really was not; for, the mines being gold, the 
situation lovely, the whole illuminated by a roseate electric light, 
and peopled by good-looking youag ladies, it was really a very pleasant 
residence. ‘he lady was the Queen of the Gnomes, and her son and 
heir to the mines was Herr Beck. The heir to this underground 
property, like many other heirs, wanted to get away from home; so he 
told his mother he was determined to go up into the world and become 
naturalised. His mother remonstrated; but he was obstinate—he went 
up—and so ended the prologue. When he became of the earth earthy, 
under the designation of Hans Heiling, he met Miss Minnie Anna, 
etat, 17, the belle of the village. Of course he fell in love, and her old 
mother thought it would be a good match. Unluckily, Hans, having 
braved his mother, thought he deserved a fair, so he went to one—as 
did his fiancée, with her mother. There they met Conrad. They were 
playing a waltz, second only to Gounod’s; and Anna and Conrad 
danced together. Then came the old story; and the mine-owner 
presumptive was thrown over. But the marriage was not “ off” till the 
Queen of the Gnomes put in an appearance, and said, ‘“* My dear Miss 
Anna, this man is my son, and he is a Gnome, not a gentleman fit for 
a young lady of your earthly standing.” Then there was a row, and 
Here Beck stabbed Herr Walter, who, however, ‘‘came up smiling,” 
and married Miss Minnie after all. The final scene was the “ prodigal’s 
return,” and the descent of the re-gnomed Haus to his mother’s 
territory. 

Mdlle. Hauck’s ‘‘ get up” as a blonde is perfection. I can realise 
the fact, that when she first appeared in Vienna as Marguerite, no one 
could believe that she was not fair, and large bets were made on the 
point. As, of course, no young Engliswomen would ever dream of 
putting on false hair, it will scarcely interest them to know that this 
particular wig comes from Paris, is divided into three parts—like old 
Gaul—and defies detection. I have discovered a fact here which rather 
struck me. The theatres, as in Paris, are taxed for the poor; but 
while in Paris the receipts are (or were) taxed, here a heavy impost is 
levied on the salaries of the artists. 

Ihave just received a letter from Moscow which tells me that the 
Marquise de Caux, wio is in extra-splendid voice, has left for St. 
Petersburg, after a successful engagement, wonderful even for her. On 


the night of her last performance of “ Lucia” Mdlle. Patti was recalled ‘ 


thirty-five times, Poor actress! Poor audience! Let us say that the 

Opera began at seven o'clock, and occupied tlree hours; add to that 

three dozen recalls less one, at three minutes each—that equals an 

hour and three-quarters; there you have—without counting time to 

get furs—11.45 p.m.; but I hear it is usually two a.m. before Moscow 

euthusiasm exhausts itself. W. 
Vienna, Dec. 16. 


consisting of a multitude of plates screwed together, and capable of 
being at any time disjointed. ‘Vhis roofing will be movable, so that the 


ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

The third concert of the season took place on Wednesday, and was 
devoted to the Messiah, Exeter Hall being, of course, crowded. With 
regard to the general performance we can say nothing but words of 
praise. The admirably trained choir of bright fresh voices, supported 
by a band not too large, and of excellent quality, gave the choruses 
with an effect rarely to be enjoyed—an effect which, in our opinion, 
realized all that retined taste, as distinct from a passion for uproar, 
could desire. It is difficult to select numbers for particular praise, but 
we may specify the rendering of “ Unto us a Childis born,” “ He 
trusted in God,” the “ Hallelujah,” and “ Worthy is the Lamb,” with 
its glorious sequel, as examples of excellence worthy all the commenda- 
tion even a Handelian fanatic could bestow. Madame Sherrington 
sang ‘‘ Rejoice greatly” and “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” in a style 
by this time fully appreciated, and elicited very hearty applause. Miss 
Emily Spiller was successful in “« Come unto Him” and ‘‘ How beautiful 
are the feet,” the former being given particularly well. Of Madame 
Laura Baxter, who on this occasion returned to the concert-room after 
a long absence, we can only say that extreme nervousness destroyed all 
chance of her success, What she might have done but for agitation, 
which was painfully obvious, we can only surmise after reference to past 
successes. ‘I'he tenor airs were taken by Mr. Sims Reeves, and not 
often has that famous artist done greater justice to them and to his repu- 
tation. His reading of the “ Passion” went to the heart with greater 
directness and force than could any sermon. It was a setting forth of 
great events, not alone in masterly language, but with that contagious 
sympathy in the absence of which language, however masterly, is cold 
and dead. Mr. Reeves declaimed “ ‘Thou shalt dash them” with hardly 
veiled contempt for the puny opposition figured by the unresisting clay 
of the “ potter’s vessel.” ‘nis magnificent effort elicited tremendous 
applause, and a call for repetition which, however unreasonable, was 
quite excusable. Herr Stockhausen sang the opening numbers of his 
part with intelligence and his customary skill, but he seemed unable 
to cope with “ Why do the nations?” and had to hand “The trumpet 
shall sound” over to Mr. Beale. Lither the German bass is pursued by 
hoarseness, or he is unequal to thé demands of oratorio work. Mr. 
Barnby conducted well, and Mr. Docker did admirable service at the 
organ. The band was “led” by Mr. Carrodus. 


—— 


MUSIC IN ITALY. 

The following isa list of new Italian operas, or operas by Italian 
composers, produced during 1871:—1. La Stella delle Alpi, semi- 
serious, Bolzoni, Teatro Chiabrera, Savona. 2. Ali Baba, buffo, 
Bottesini, Lyceum, London. 3. Orfano e Diavolo, semi-serious, Peri, 
Teatro Municipale, Modena. 4. Asraeli degli Abencerragi, serious, 
Angeloni, Teatro Pantera, Lucca. 5. Jl Dottor Lisso, serious, Pollio, 
Teatro Volpicelli, Naples. 6. Elisabetta d’Ungheria, serious, Beer, 
Scala, Milan. 7. Merope, serious, Zandomaneghi, Teatro Lossini, 
Pesaro. 8. Isabella Orsini, serious, Rubali, ‘leatro Rossini, Velletri. 
9. Papa Martin, semi-serious, Cagnoni, Teatro Nazionale, Genoa. 
10. Eleonora d’Arborea, serious, Ferrari Carlotta, Teatro Civico, 
Cagliari, 11. Amore e Capriccio, buffo, Tempia, Teatro d’Angennes, 
Turin. 12. Un Matrimonio nella Luna, butto, Bonamici, Teatro 
Mercadante, Naples. 13. Jl Cualiffo, buffo, Dechamps, Pergola, 
Florence. 14. La Fortuna d'un Poeta, butio, Palmieri, Teatro Rossini, 
Naples. 15. Syanarello, butto, D’Arcais, Teatro Re, Milan. 16. Linda 
di Ispahan, serious, Malipiero, Teatro Fenice, Venice. 17. 11 Quadro 
Parlante, buffo, Bacchini, Teatro Nuovo, Florence. 18. La Bella 
della Marina, ossia Don Cuccione, buffo, Fasanaro, Teatro 
Rossini, Naples. 19. Criscina di Nyon, semi-serious, <Aumiller, 
Teatro Rossini, Isola della Scala. 20, La Statua di Giulio 
Cesare, buffo, ‘l'eatro Mercadante, Naples. 21. J Distraiti, buffo, 
Marriotti, Teatro Ermione, Turin. 22. Regina e Favorita, butto, 
Sangermano, San Carlo, Naples. 23, Una Conversazione al Buio, 
buffo, Zecchini, ‘Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 24. L’Avvocato Patelin 
buffo, Montuoro, ‘Teatro Re, Milan. 25. Bianca Cappello, serious, Lovati 
Cazzulani, Teatro principale, Valencia. 26. Giovanna Grey, serious, 
Mack, Caleutta. 27. Le Nozze di Pulcinella, buffo, Forani, Teatro 
Fenice, Naples. 28. L’Olimpo, semi-serious, Campajola, ‘Teatro 
Rossini, Naples. 29. I? Marito geloso, butto, Buonomo, Teatro Rossini, 
Naples. 30. Eleonora da Romano, buflo, Soraci, Messina. 31. Giovanni 
Maria Visconti, butto, Vicini, Teatro Riccardi, Bergamo. 82. Reginella, 
serious, Braga, Teatro Sociale, Lecco. 33. Cicco e Rienzo, serious, 
Migliaccio, Teatro Rossini, Naples, 34. La Contessa d’Alienberg, serious, 
Rossi, G., ‘featro Municipale, Borgo, S. Donnino. 35. Un Curioso Acei- 
dente, butfo, Ricci, L. Junr., Carlo Felice, Genoa. 36. Giuditta, serivus, 
Righi, Circolo degli Artisti, Turin. How many of these operas are 
destined ever to be known beyond the frontiers of Italy, or even, 
perhaps, the bounds of the cities where they were first produced? A 
few years will enable the meanest propletical capacity to answer this 





height of the theatre may be regulated at pleasure. 


question correctly. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





THE ELEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


8th, 1872, 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—MM. Stravs, L. Ries, ZerBint and PIatTri vee see 
SONG, ‘‘ Little Baby’s gone to sleep "—(first time)—Miss ALICE 
FAIRMAN we ove coe oe oe eee ove 
SONATA, in E minor, Op. 90, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLES 
HALLE ove ove ove eee ove vee ove 


Beethoven, 
Benedict. 


Beethoven, 


PART II. 
ALLEMANDE, LARGO, and ALLEGRO, for violoncello, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment—Signor PIATTI ... ove ove 
SONG, “ The Noblest "—Miss Avice Fanman... wa “a 
SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for violin, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, 
violoncello, and double bass—MM. Straus, Zerbini, LAzarvs, C, 
Harper, Wotton, Reynoups and Piatti 
Conductor 


Veracini. 
Schumann, 


ae mn «. Beethoven, 
ie eub Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Stalis, 5s. Balcony, 3s. Admission, 1s. 

Tickets to be obtained of Mr, Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond Street; Mr. Ollivier, 39, Old Bond Street; Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange Build- 
ings; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 








BIRTH. 
On the 27th inst., at Cranleigh Cottage, South Norwood, the wife 
of R. D’Oyiey Carre, of a son. 
DEATH. 
On Dee, 22, at Northend, Fulham, Louis Leoni Les, aged 83. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat Wortp is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertisements 

may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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EXIT 1871. 

“INHE year is going—let it go.” In this spirit of con- 
tempt we, for the most part, dismiss each year to the 
limbo of its predecessors. It is characteristic of human 
nature to remember adversity with more keenness than pro- 
sperity, and to keep pain rather than pleasure within the 
field of retrospect. So, looking back upon every just-ending 
twelvemonths, we see more cause for grief than rejoicing— 
opportunities wasted, friendships terminated, aims foiled, 
blunders made, and what not beside that forms an element 
of the “ sorrow ” which is our inheritance. Forward, all is 
unknown ; but Hope sheds its silver light across the dark- 
ness, and, just as amid the physical gloom of December we 
look forward to lengthening days and shining suns, we now 
anticipate future joys. “The year is going”—say a thou- 
sand monitors who would impress us with the solemnity of 

fleeting time. Our answer is—“ Let it go!” ‘ 
This may be natural, but is it just? Have we not, in 
reality, much to remember, the recollection of which should 
bring thankful content? ‘I'he dictum that, “ Man never is, 
but always to be bless’d,” amounts to an expression of 
actual fecling rather than of actual fact; and feeling and 
fact, so long as human nature remains as now, can never be 
synonymous. In this matter we often err, and, erring, are 
unjust to our own fate. It is very fine, no doubt, to explain 
croaking and grumbling by talk about the longings of 
Humanity after the Ideal—the aspirations of our Souls 
towards the beautiful—the “groaning and travailing in 





Pain,’ which must endure till Perfection be born Such 
talk sounds well ; but fine words never yet buttered the dry 
parsnips of real life. Wiser is the man who enjoys what he 
has, than he who yearns after what he has not. Where- 
fore, let us leave the Ideal to those who in future 
ages may get within reaching distance of the prize, 
and use thankfully the good things actually at hand. 
In this spirit may all our readers look back upon the 
vanishing year. ‘They need not cherish less hope about 
the year to come. Good poets may be very bad philoso- 
phers, and sometimes they talk “ pernicious nonsense ” for the 
sake of an antithesis. Longfellow would have us meet the 
future “without fear, and with a manly heart,” while 
disregarding the past, which “comes not back again.” 
Rather would we seek, out of the past, materials for con- 
fidence in the future. Such materials are there. The past 
is nct a mere valley of dry bones. It may be made the 
nursery of vigorous life to come. 

How far these general remarks are applicable to music we 
need not point out at length. A few suggestive words will 
meet all requirements; and, first, what strong temptations 
there are to fall a-croaking over the musical barrenness of 
1871! The year seems a blank, to the eye which ranges 
over its history, from the ’vantage point of this thirtieth of 
December. But the blank is only in seeming. If we get 
down from our eminence, and patiently retrace our steps, 
though we may see no evidence of Titanic power, there will 
appear proof enough of work accomplished which has left 
the art richer than it was a twelvemonth ago. 

Nature's greatest forces are those which work silently and 
imperceptibly. Though the coral insects be “a feeble folk,” 
they can make islands grow out of the deep; and no more 
worthy than these of the wise man’s contempt are the signs 
of a spreading musical culture. The doings of composers, 
and impresarios, and artists—doings which perhaps, 
give little satisfaction after all—may attract the eye more 
than the labours of humble teachers and pupils, in school 
and class, in public and in private. But it is to the latter 
that we must look for the foundation of a super-structure 
which shall, in time, be worthy of the art. Throughout 
the passing year those labours have gone on more ardently, 
generally, and successfully than ever before. ‘“ The year is 
going—let it go !”—but with a benediction for the good it 
has accomplished. 


From the Commissioners of the Universal Exhibition for 
1873, at Vienna, comes an invitation to artists of all nations, to 
compete for the production of Prize Medals, five in number, they 
are as follows :—‘ Medal for the Fine Arts ; ‘ Medal for Progress’ 
made by established Exhibitors since the latest Exhibition, whilst 
the ‘ Medal for Merit’ will be awarded to the best first ‘ appear- 
ance,’ as shown in a national, technical, or economical point of 
view. The fourth Medal is for refined taste in colour or form ; 
and the fifth, but none the less important, is the ‘Medal for 
Co-operation,’ given to those assistants and workmen who have 
taken a notable part in the production of a rewarded object.” 
We all know the old story of the organist and the bellows- 
blower, which is daily re-enacted with regard to masters and men. 
All Medals are to bear on the face the portrait of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, with a suitable inscription in German ; 
whilst on the reverse side will appear the special design appro- 
priate to the subject for which the Prize is given. H. L. B. 


Tue current report that Mr. John Goss has retired from all 
participation in the musical service of St. Paul's, is, we have 
reason to believe, quite true. This no doubt well-considered 
step can, however, hardly be called a‘ resignation,” inasmuch as 
Mr. Goss retains both his long and worthily held title, “ Organist 
of St. Paul’s,” and the emoluments thereunto appertaining. So 
ought it to be. We shall have more to say on this matter. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Some humourist has told how, one evening, at the old Coburg 
Theatre, the attention of the audience, at a thrilling moment of 
the drama, was withdrawn from a sword combat of six to watch a 
fight between two sailors in the pit. In something of the same 
fashion has the reality of the ‘Tichborne case triumphed over the 
mysteries of the romancist. We pity the writer of fiction whose 
sensation romance has to appear on the 16th of January, when 
the rae come out with first reports of the adjourned Tichborne 
trial. 


Tue Rev. J. M. Capes has been recently contributing, to the 
School Board Chronicle, a series of interesting papers ‘on the 
Education of Women,” from one of which we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

“Even in the matter of those ‘accomplishments,’ as they are absurdly 
called, which are held to be essential to a girl’s education, and to be its special 
characteristic as distinguishing it from that of boys, the effects of the 
existing shallow system are directly mischievous. There can be no doubt that 
girls would play, sing, draw, and paint better, if their general intelligence was 
trained by severer and more exact general study. Every one who has 


examined the whole artistic question, is perfectly aware that a want of 


cultivated intelligence is at the root of the mediocrity of English art, whether 
professional or non-professional. Good taste is a gift which is to be acquired 
by a process which runs through the whole moral and intellectual cl 

It is unquestionable that as the standard of girl’s general education rises, tle 
standard of their accomplishments will rise also. As it is, most girls and 
women are satisfied with something far below mediocrity in themseives aud 
their companions, because they are satisfied with the same miserable level in 
all matters requiring serious thought and steady labour.” 

——9——— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Matvery.—A correspondent from this place writes us as follows :— 

“Mr. W. Haynes, the talented professor, has been conduc ii: z the 
annual concert at Malvern College, at which several of the young 
pupils extiibited more than usual abiities, particularly Master 2. Jones. 
Mendelssohn's march trom Athalie, played by seven pianists, and an 
arrangement of airs trom Norma, by Mr. Haynes, were awwong the most 
effective pieces given.” 

Dunpee.—The Tonic Sof-fa Association have given a very fair per- 
formance in the Kinnaird Hall, of Zhe Messiah ; Mr. Frank Sharp was the 
conductor, and Mr. W. H. Richmond was the organist. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Annie Edmonds, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. W. Parkin- 
son and Mr. R. Hilton. A local paper, alluding to the performance, 
makes several complimentary allusions to the ladies, from which we 
quote the following :— 

“ A more pleasing soprano or one more seeming'y emnbued with the 
spirit of her task than Miss Edmonds we never heard. She never 
strove to create a sensation, though with a fine veice and mua power 
of expression she could easily have done so. Her sipzing ot ‘1 know 
that my Redeemer’ was a perfect study for purity of religious expres- 
sion, and an agreeable contrast to the vulgar attempts at dramatic 
display with which this solo is but too oiten sung. It reached the 
heart of her audience, who would fain have had her repeat it. Miss 
Elton is a highly educated vocalist, and she sang last night in full 
keeping with the reputation she sustains as an oratorio contralto. It 
were impossible to speak too highly of her treatment of ‘He was 
despised.’ ” 

Leeps.—-We take as follows from the Leeds Mercury, of Dec, 23rd :— 

“The Messiah was produced last night at the Town Hall, and there 
was a large audience. The vocalists were Madame Cora ce Wiltorst, 
Madame Demeric Lablache, Mr. Edward Lloyd, aud Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. There was a strong chorus, Mr. R. 8. Burton was the con- 
ductor, and Dr. Spark was in his place at the organ. Generally speak- 
ing, the performance was satisfactory. Madame Cora de Wilhorst's 
rendering of Come unto Him” was perhaps her most finished effort, 
and she did not fail to do justice to the great soprano air. Her singing 
of: 1 know that my Redeemer liveth’ was, indeed, marked by con- 
siderable refinement, and the audience cordially expressed their satis- 
faction. It was pleasant to see Madame Lablache again, aud t» find 
that she retains the fine qualities of her voice. She gave an exquisitely 
tender and beautiful interpretation of the air ‘ He shall feed His flock.’ 
Mr, Lloyd filled the tenor’s part very creditably. He possesses a clear 
and melodious voice, and that it has promise was evident by his really 
splendid singing in «Thou shalt break them,’ Mr. Thomas was the 
bass singer at the Messiah last year. Last night he did much to 





heighten the good opinion formed in Leeds regarding his powers. He 
was honoured with the first recall. Mr. Thomas, with his finely 
rounded and powerful voice, gave ‘ Why do the nations,’ with so much 
feeling and force that the air was re-demanded. Its declamation the 
second time was even more successful. The repetition was received 
with enthusiastic applause. There might have been other encores after 
this, It was only the succession next in order of the prin-ipal «horus 
that prevented the audience persisting in re-demandivg Mr. Lloyd's 
‘ Thou shalt break them,’ and it wasonly Mr. Burton’s obvious anxiety 
to fivish within reasonable time which stood in the way of a demand 
for a second hearing of Madame de Wilhorst’s last air.” 


Giascow —We quote from the Glasgow Star, of Dec. 22, the follow- 
ing report ofa concert given in the Queen’s Rooms by the Amateur 
Choral Society :— 

“A brilliantand fashionableaudience assembled to hear the first concert 
for this season, of a society which was established last year with the object 
of fostering a taste for orchestral music. That this existed in a latent 
form, was shown by the first private concert, given towards the end of 
the last season, when the progress made in a comparatively short session 
—under the direction of the Mons. Méhul—was such as to justify not 
only the encomiums bestowed at the time, but the hope also that Glas- 
gow would soon wipe away the stigma of being more behind-hand and 
less able to furnish a contingent of orchestral talent than almost any other 
town or city in Great Britain. The programme provided was selected 
with the utmost taste and judgment. The performers numbered up- 
wards of 50. The opening overture, Zampa, always welcome, was well 
played; the diminucndo and crescendo passages observed with great 
delicacy and care. Tne trio in C minor (Mendelssohn) for violin, violon- 
cello, and pianoforte, was rendered in a most impressive style. The finale 
which has some brilliant passages for the pianoforte was not played. 
The overture, Jelva, by Reissiger, is high-class in character, and was 
very effectively given. But the teature of the concert was Beethoven's 
symphony in D, No. 2, in which the various movements received full 
justice. Specially worthy of notice was the Larghetto while the 
beautiful Scherzo went exceedingly well. The next piece was ‘ March 
Alla ‘Turea,’ arranged from one of Mozart’s sonatas, by Mons. Méhul, 
for a iull orchestra. The programme closed with the overture to 
Chasse du Jeune Henri, composed by Méhul—a relation of the conduc- 
tor’s, This overture has some excelient subjects and was dashed 
through with power and taste. We must not omit to mention the 
superior solo singing. Miss Jane Vincent’s rendering of ‘My mother 
bids me bind my hair’ (Haydn), and Donizetti’s ‘Convien partir 
deserves all praise. Her voice and execution have much improved, and 
she was warily received, ‘lhe lady who sang Gounod’s ‘ Quandoa te 
lieta’ (Faus/), and Rossini’s air, ‘Oh quel giorno,’ is gifted with a rich 
contralto voice of considerable power and compass, and sings like a true 
artist. Her renaering of the former song, with violoncello obbligato, 
was simply charming. Monsieur Méiul materially enhanced the 
good opinion, already formed in this city, of his power and abilities as 
a conductor of orchestral works, by the truly artistic manner in which 
he wielded the baton last night. Each piece seemed to have been most 
carefully rehearsed, and performed with an intelligent appreciation of 
effect, combined with rare and delicate expression, seldom met with 
in orchestras, 


Buussets.—Madame Ristori has performed twice at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, ina piece entitled Marie Antoinette, and written expres-ly 
for her.—M. Faure, as the hero in Guillaume Tell, proved a great attrac- 


tion. He is shortly about to appear in Jdamlet, and M. Ambroise 
‘Thomas is himself directing the rehearsals ot that work. Mdlle. Sessi 
will be the Ophelia —The Concerts Populaires have entered upon the 
seventh year of their existence. 

l'LorENce.—The Abbate Kranz Liszt recently spent three days here. 
Ata grand party given by Mdme. Laussot in his honour, he played at 
sight one of Dr. Hans von Biilow’s last compositions, and then took 
part with that artist in a grand concerto for four hands.—all the 
operatic company of Bologna, including the orchestra, headed by its 
conductor, Signor Mariani, was engaged to perform Lohengrin at the 
‘Teatro Pagliano a certain number of evenings this month. 

Stenor Barrournt, the eminent baritone, has arrived in New York to 
assume the position of Primo Baritono di Cartello in the Nilsson 
Opera Company. He is very highly spoken of by the principal journa's 
of Continental Europe and brings with him an autograph letter from 
Adelina Patti (the Marquise de Caux), reeommending him both asa 
most excellent artist, with whom she has sung the principal operas of 
her répértoire with great success, and also asa very fine actor. He wil 
make his first appearance in New York in conjunction wit Mdll.. 
Christine Nilsson, as Count di Luna, in J? Trovatore, and also assume, 
during the forthcoming spring season, the ré/: of Hamlet, in Ambroise 
‘Thomas's opera. 
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PAULINE LUCCA AS FRAU FLUTH. 

(From the Neue Preussiche Zeitung.) 

In Otto Nicolai’s opera, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Herr 
Otto Schlosser, from the Theatre Royal, Munich, made his first 
appearance as a ‘“ Gast” in the character of Master Slender. 
Gothe’s adage, ** Auch Biicher haben iler Erlebtes,” (habent sua 
fata libelli,) applies equally to musical works. | Would Nicolai’s 
Lustige Weiber boast of such fresh theatrical life, had not a 
new and lucky star risen for it in the fascinating Frau Fluth of 
Madame Lucca? Unfortunately, the star shines on the grave of 
the talented composer. Nicolai died in the spring of 1849, two 
months after the first production of his Lustige Weiber at the 
Opera-house, he himself, as Royal Capellmeister, conducting the 
performance. His death followed so quickly, that his nomination 
as member of the Royal Academy of Arts here could confer 
honour only on his memory. During the time he was studying 
in Italy, he composed for the theatres there four operas; they 
were well received by the Italians, but did not please so much on 
the German operatic stage. At length he achieved his first 
important success in his native country with Die Lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor, founded by Mosenthal upon Shakespeare. But, a 
few montis later, death snatched him away in the prime of life, 
for he was not forty, and however much melodic grace and 
av istic beauty is to be found in his opera, it would scarcely now 
draw full houses, were it not for Madame Lucca’s power of 
attraction as Frau Fluth, Yes, in that little world called the 
stage, a great deal is possible; people can have themselves 
applauded, called for, crowned with flowers, written up and 
praised by puffs through thick and thin, but there is one thing 
impossible for a great many, nay, for most; it is that one 
fact, which Goethe puts in the mouth of the Manager, when the 
latter describes how the crowd he so delights to see :— 

‘Bei hellem Tage, schon vor Vieren 
Mit Stis:en sich bis an die Kasse ficht, 
Und wie in Hungersnoth um Brod an Biickerthiiren, 
Um ein Billet sich fast die Halse bricht.” 

To the few and at all times rare artistic phenomena who can 
do this, belongs Pauline Lucca, To the question as to the cause 
of such a result no other answer can be given than that the fair 
singer possesses a thoroughly dramatic nature, by virtue of which 
she appears not only to sing and play her tone-creations on the 
stage, but to live them. With her, singing is ever a tonal 
impersonation of inward feeling, a system of audible mimetics, 
as it were. For this reason, in her case, the audience are always 
in the proper frame of mind, in comic as well as tragic opera. 
That, from a purely musical or tone-technical point of view, there 
are many things to which objections may be raised, we know as 
well as any musical pedant who clings to note and form, But 
that which the lady, as a genuinely dramatic singer, creates and 
fashions out of what she has to do on the stage, is something in 
its animated originality so strikingly effective that it annihilates 
all pettily censorious T'ybalts. Anyone who saw and heard that 
original artist, Schroéder-Devrient, upon the stage, is aware that 
she, also, was not faultless in the technical part of singing. But 
it was only musical pedants who could consider their art-enjoy- 
ment diminished in consequence, like those dry word-cavillers 
who pick out the incorrect rhymes and lame feet from the poems 
of born poets. 

The writer of these lines always made a difference between the 
operatic stage and the concert-room; in the drama of tone, he 
always valued the dramatic as well as the musical element. Musical 
automata cannot produce a proper poetic impression with Gluck, 
with Mozart, with Beethoven, with Weber,with Meyerbeer, or with 
Wagner. What magic effect is to be obtained fror less significant 
music, was shewn again yesterday by Mdme. Lucca as Frau Fluth. 
An inward freshness and joyousness sparkled in her bright tones, 
and Frau Fluth’sfrolicksome roguery was sungand acted with such 
healthy humour, and, at the same time, with the appearance of 
such unforced natural truthfulness, that the spectator involun- 
tarily thought of the words: ‘Three times more credit to thy 
mother-wit than to thy knowledge.” The crowded house was in 


amost generous mood; it manifested its approbation with a 
warmth corresponding to the jovial temperament of Frau Fluth 
herself. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The ante-Christmas season closed on Monday week with a perform- 
ance of the following programme :— 


Part I.—Quartet in A minor, Op. 34, for two violins, viola, violoncello, 
and contra bass (Onslow), Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, 
Reynolds, and Piatti; song, ‘ In native worth” (Haydn), Mr. Sims Reeves; 
Study in Canon, and Sketch for pedal pianoforte alone (Schumann), M. Dela- 
borde. 

Part II.—Trio in G, Op. 1., No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Beethoven), M. Delaborde, Madame Norman-Néruda and Signor Piatti; songs, 
‘“ Faded flowers’ (Schubert), ‘Sing maiden sing” (S. Bennett), Mr. Sims 
Reeves ; Andante and Scherzo, in E major and A minor, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello (Mendelssohn), Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. 

We will not say that the music of George Onslow is less known in 
the land of his fathers than it deserves to be. ‘There is a good deal of 
it, and a certain reputation for dryness makes us keep down any rising 
desire to gratify, which might be to lose precious time. The 
quintet in A minor has merit. Its adagio, for instance, is cleverly 
constructed, and may be heard with pleasure; while the anima- 
ting and bustling finale—a moto continuo—arrests and sustains attention. 
But after all, the predominant feeling is one of entire indifference. 
Such is the inevitable weakness of merely clever music — dry 
bones, with no breath of genius to call them into life. The 
quartet was well played by Madame Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, 
Piatti and Reynolds; but we cannot approve the substitution 
of a contra-basso for a second violoncello. A glance at the score ought 
to have guarded against this mistake. M. Delaborde made a great 
success with the ingenious and pleasant little pieces of Schumann, 
as well as with the fine Toccato of Bach, the pedal passages in which he 
executed with ease and clearness, Loud applause followed his per- 
formance, the chief value of which, however, was to show that Messrs. 
Broadwood and Sons have definitely surmounted the obstacles in the 
way of a perfect pedal pianoforte. M. Delaborde was far less at home 
with the Beethoven trio; and it is clear that his strength lies in his feet 
rather than in his fingers. The fragmentary quartet of Mendelssohn 
needs no praise, and was received with customary pleasure. Mr, Reeves 
sang in his finest manner—that is to say ina manner not to be equalled 
for delicacy, grace, and power of expression. His rendering of “In 
native worth” especially was a model of vocal art. M. Zerbini accom- 
panied. 


——0o-— 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The following is a list of the works performed at the Concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, Liverpool, during the years 1870 and 1871 :— 


Cuorat Works.—Handel—* Messiah,” ‘‘ Samson,” “Israel in Egypt.” 
Mendelssohn——“ Lorley,” ‘ Athalie,” ‘* Walpurgis Night,” “ Hear my Prayer.” 
Benedict--‘ St. Peter.” Sullivan—“ Prodigal Son.” Gounod—* Messe 
Solennelle.” Spohr— Thou art great.” 

SymPHONIES.—Beethoven—No. 1 in C, No. 2, in D, No. 5 in C minor, No. 
6 Pastorale, No. 8 in F. Mozart—* Jupiter,” No. 5 in D major. Haydn 
—No. lin C. Spohr—No. 5 in C minor, “Power of Sound.” Mendelssohn 
—No. 1 in C minor, No. 3 in A minor, No. 4 in A major. Schubert 
—No. 8 in B minor. Cowen—No. 8 in C minor. 

Overtoures.—Beethoven— * Leonora ” (No. 8) ‘“ Fidelio,’ ‘* Egmont.” 
Weber—Euryanthe,” “Freischiitz,” ‘Ruler of Spirits,” “Preciosa” “Oberon.” 
* Jubilee.” Mendelssohn—* Midsummer Night's Dream,” * Ruy Blas,” “ The 
Hebrides ” (‘+ Fingals Cave,”) ‘“ Melusine.”  Mozart—‘ Flauto Magico,” 
‘“ Nozze di Figaro.” Cherubino—* Les deux Journées,” ‘ Anacreon.” 
Spohr—* Jessonda” “ Last Judgment,” Op. 126. Sullivan—“ In Memoriam,” 
“Overture Di Ballo.” Herold—* Zampa.’ Auber—* Masaniello” ‘ I'ra 
Diavolo,” “Le Dieu ct la Bayadtre,” “La Sirene, Les Diamants de la 
Couronne.” Adam—* Le Brasseur de Preston.” Schubert—‘t Rosamunde.” 
Richard Wagner—* Tannhiiuser.’ Litollf— ‘“ Maximilian Robespierre.” 
Reinecke—Overture and Entr’actes ‘‘ King Manfred.” Gounod—* Reine de 
Saba.” — Lindpaintner—* Joco.” © Hornemann—*“ Aladdin.’ — Rossini— 
“ Semiramide.” “ Cenerentola.” Onslow— Le Colporteur.” © Wallace— 
“ Lurline.” Nicolai—* Merry Wives.” 

CoxcerT0s FOR PraNororre.—Beethoven—" Choral Fantasia.” Men- 
delssohn—G minor. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett—* Caprice” in E minor. 
Mozart—Concerto for two pianos. Op. 88. F. Hiller—F sharp minor, Op. 69. 

Concertos For Viotin.—Spohr—Concerto Dramatique. Molique—No. 
5 in A minor. Ferdinand David. 

Mancnes, &e.—Mendelssohn—-“ Athalie,” Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Meyerbeer—“ Marches au Flambeaux,” Nos. 1, 2 and 4, “ Prophete.” 
Joxchim—In D, Costa—* Eli.” Chs. Ed. Horsley—‘ Procession Mareh,” 
“ Joseph.” 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S COLLECTED WRITINGS.* 
(From the ‘* Observer.”) 


The first volume of this collection, which is to embrace all Wagner’s 
eritical writings as well as his poems for music, has just appeared. 
‘There are to be nine volumes, and the publication will extend up till 
July, 1878, Of all the professional musicians who have written about 
their art—and the list is a long one, embracing as it does, of late years 
at least, the names ofnearly all eminent musicians in Germany— Wagner 
is at once the most voluminous, the most interesting, and the most 
important. He does not hesitate to state this himself, remembering 
Goethe’s saying, so often repeated by Schopenhauer, “ Nur die Lumpe 
sind bescheiden”’ (Louts only are modest), He deserves, and he is sure 
to receive, the attentive consideration of all those to whom musical art 
is more than a mere means of sensual enjoyment. Many of the 
dissertations promised in this edition are now for the first time accessible 
to the general public. They were mostly published as contributions 
to journals, or as pamphlets, and have long been out of print. What 
Wagner presents in them all is perfectly clear, distinct, and consistent, 
his tendency being the formation of an ideal drama in which music is 
to be one of the prineipal factors, and exercising its influence on all the 
others. But as the publications are, with only two exceptions— 
Kunswerk der Zukunft and Oper und Drama—occasional pieces, 
they do not present the appearance of a system of musical esthetics, 
though they contain ample material for one, They can be classed 
under the following heads: 1—On the interpretation of particular 
works by the great masters, In this we include his essays on the over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, his programmes to Beethoven’s NinthSymphony, 
the Sinfonia Lroica, and the overture to Coriolan, and that scathing pam- 
plilet « About Conducting” which has of late set all German musicians at 
loggerheads. 2.—Plans and proposals for the amelioration of existing 
musical institutions in Germany, or for the creation of new ones, viz., 
on the reorganisation of the Court Theatre at Dresden—on the Goethe 
Stiftung, the theatre at Zurich, the Court Theatre at Vienna; and the 
Mssay upon a Conservatoire of Music to be instituted at Munich, which 
latter is the only one of his elaborate plans that has as yet borne 
palpable fruit. The recent examinations at Munich, if the report of 
Herr Weissheimer in the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, a highly compe- 
tent musician, can be accepted, have shown results such as no similar 
institution in Europe can boast of. 8.—* Novels and Miscellaneous 

dssays,”’ written for the Paris Gazette Musicale: “ At Weber's Grave: ” 
“ Letters to Brendel, Liszt, Berlioz, and Madame de Muchanofi.” 
This last is known as the letter on Judaismin Music, which created 
such a storm some years ago, 4.—‘ Concerning Certain Indirect 
Connections of the Development of Art with that of Politics ;” “ Art 
and Revolution: ” About the State and Religion; ” German Art and 
German Politics; ” “ Essays on Great Musicians,” and “ Reviews of 
Writings About Masic.” The most important of these is the latest 
published of his essays, Beethoven, which forms the deepest and most 
original contribution towards the metaphysics of music since the pro- 
found chapters in Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille. 5,—Lastly, the 
critical and scrupulously theoretizal tooks referring to his ideal 
musical drama—Auntswerk der Zukunft and Oper und Drama, together 
with the Zibrett? of all his operas. 

Any one who has watched the spiritual career of an artist of genius, 
living or dead, will have observed that his theoretical convictions con- 
cerning his art throughout his life are a sort of running comment upon 
his arustic productions, ‘There can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that Wagner has written his musical dramas in accordance with 
any preconceived artistic theories more or less eccentric. He has, like 
all men of strong creative impulse, trodden the long, dim path from 
more or less instinctive production to a complete mastery of means and 
ends, His theories and his practice grew together, and, if anything, 
the tormer is a result of the latter, Wagner isa poei tirstand foremost, 
and his case differs from that of his predecessors only inasinuch as he 
gave to the world a more elaborate and minute account of the mental 
fermentation which preceded and accompanied his works of art, and 
that he has done this ought to entitle him to the thanks of all men 
who know a poet to be something different from a mere funnel through 
which the gods pour beautiful thought. He has, in common with 
Goethe, the very rare gift of becoming perfectly conscious cf all his 
mental evolutions, and of being able to give a cool and complete account, 
—an outsider’s view, as it were—even of his passions. This makeshim 
so furmidable as a poet and writer. He speaks always at first hand, 
talks of nothing but what he has himself seen or felt, and holds lis 
subjects with an intense and passionate grasp. Here is no filtration of 
other men’s ideas, no pouring of other men’s thoughts from phial to 
phial. It was the contlict between his artistic desires and the existing 
ineans of realizing them which for a time tormented him, and then per- 
force drove him to criticism. He felt his way through a maze of 
theoretical speculation on the musical stage, and its elements, mimetics, 





* Richard Wagner's Collected Writings. By E. W. Frirzscu. ([Leipzig.] 





music, and poetry, out of which he came forth, after a protracted and 
laborious search, with his sight strengthened in more ways than 
one, and his artistic powers increased a hundredfold. There are 
three facts, we believe to which nearly all the pen-and-ink 
quarrels concerning Wagner can be traced. First, that he pub- 
lished his criticisms and abstract theories at a time when his late 
works of art, by which alone these theories could receive their sinetion, 
were little known, and but rarely and inadequately pertoimed ; secone)y, 
that the social and political heresies, which he propounded Ly way of 
clearing the air and finding free breathing-space for his artistic ideals, 
frightened people; and, lastly, that he now and then thought fit to 
point his moral by attacking living men of repute, such as Meyerbeer, 
tor instance, in a most savage and merciless manner. About the 
importance of accurate critical insight to a modern artist there can 
scarcely be two opinions. We quote Charles Baudelaire—‘ Yous les 
grands poétes deviennent naturellement fatalement critiques, Je plains les 
poetes que guide le seul instinct ; je les crois incomplets ; il seratt prodigierux 
guun critique devint poete et il est impossible qu'un poéte ne contienne pas 
un critique.” Mr. Matthew Arnold, too, often preaches on tne same 
text. In his luminous essay on The Functions of Criticism at the Present 
Time, he points out the immense mark made by Goethe, not only upon 
German but upon European thought; contrasts it with the comparatively 
traceless apparition of Byron on the Kaglish horizon, and shows that 
Goethe had such weight as a poct, not because his productive power was 
greater, but because his critical exertions and those of his contemporaries 
gave him a stronger and surer foothold. Among living men one cou!d 
not find a better illustration of this than Wagner, His principal theore- 
tical books were published between 1849 and 1852, when he was banished 
from Germany, and had no hope whatever of seeing one of hisnew dramas 
embodied on the stage. They raised a paper war, in comparison to which 
the Parisian squabble in the last century between the Gluckists and Pic. 
cinists appears as one ot frogs and mice. Ingeniouscritics, killing two birds 
with one stone, contrasted his theories with his earlier operas, pointed 
out plentiful contradictions, and proved both to be the outcome of 
acontusedandextravagant head. Some asserted that Wagner was a mere 
charlatan, who invented theories as a cloak to cover his musical impo- 
tence ; others that he was a musical genius, led astray by metaphysical 
will-o’-wisps; a third set, by far the noisiest, held him up to public 
loathing as a furious mad:nan, who would tear down all existing art 
fabrics, and plant himself on the ruins, ‘a god of the future.” In one 
respect, and in one only, they were unanimous, that a_ strait- 
waistcoat would benefit him greatly. Most deviations of opinions on 
art matters, like nearly all conflicting assertions concerning human life 
and things, depend, we believe, upon those fundamental philosophic 
conceptions which men have adopted either with or without previous 
examination. Wagner sees in art the ultimate outcome and final 
flower of things terrene, and he looks upon what he calls Das Drama, 
in which man contemplates his own nature in all its dignity, as the 
highest, and, properly speaking, the only adequate artistic expression of 
harmoniously developed humanity. The conditions, in many respects 
new, under which he conceives it possible to realize a drama that shall 
expand together with ever-growing humanity, form the main contents 
of his theoretical writings. In Aunst und Revolution, and especially in 
Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft, his gyrations round this centre of drama 
are of enormous width, and flavour not a little of social and artistic 
utopias. In his largest work, Oper und Drama, however, and in the 
essay on German artand politics, the circles contract into more manage- 
able limits, and he aims at comparatively direct and practical ends. 
This first volume of his writings under con-ideration contains a very 
interesting fragment of an autobiography, up to 1842, which has been 
out of print fora long time, and of which we shall before long give 
some account. Besides this, it contains the poems to the first three of 
his operas, which have been publicly performed :—Lieberverbot, Rienzi, 
and Der Fliegende Hollander, a series of sevin essays about musical 
matters, contributed to the Gazette Musicale, in 1840 and 1841, and 
reports about Weber’s Der Freischiitz, Halévy’s La Keine de Chypre 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 


Tne Theatre Francais celebrated, on Thursday night, the 222nd 
anniversary of the birth of Racine, by the performance of Athalie and 
the Pladeurs. ‘the piece, Esther, was to have been played, but the 
death of Mdlle. Favart’s brother necessitated the change. 

AN operetta, called Zhe Strasburg Shoemaker, producedin Vienna on 
the 19th, has not been very successful. ‘The composer is the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, who has taken the name of Herr Otto 
Wernhard for his professional career. 

BreakFast.—Epps’s Cocoi.—GrareruL anv ComrortinG.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: Jaxgs Errs & Co., Homocpathic Chemists, London, Also 
makers Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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REVIEWS. 

May-Day. A Cantata. Written by Joux Oxexrorp. Composed by G. 
A. Maefarren. {London: Novello, Ewer, and Co.] 

A xew edition, handsomely bouvd, of Mr. Maefarren’s popular Cantata 

hardly needs recommendation at our hands, The wusic is well known ; 

and the merits of the work as a whole were long ago adjudged. We, 
therefore, say no more than is necessary to call attention to its appear- 
ance in the present form. 

Novello’s Part-Song Book. (Second Series.) Vol. VI., a collection of four- 
“part songs. Composed by J. L. Harron. Vol. VIL, a collection of four- 
vart songs, for A.T.T.B. Composed by J. L. Harron. [London: Novello 
Ewer, and Co.! 

Tuts collection of Mr. Hatton’s vocal concerted pieces not only shows 

the fancy and skill he has brought to bear upon a popular branch of 

music, but is also adapted to prove extremely useful by supplying the 
home and the class-room with acceptable works in a compact and 
convenient form. The first volume (Vol. IV. of the series) contains 
thirty-five pieces for mixed voices, beginning with a special arrange- 
ment of our old friend, ‘* When Evening’s Twilight.” In the second 
volume are twenty-four compositions, ending with the same old friend 
as originally written. Obviously we cannot here enter upon a discus- 
sion as to the particular merits of Mr, Hatton's part-songs, nor, in point 
of fact, is there any need for so doing. Who does not know “ Beware,” 

“ Jack Frost,” © Tar's Song,” ‘ Stars of the Summer Night,” and their 

comparions, well enough to have formed an opinion that they are 

among th: best examples of their class. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas. Edited and translated into 
English by Navarre Macrarren. Ligoletto—Verdi; Le Nozze di 
Figaro—Mozart. [London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Tues latest numbers of a series, which does credit to all concerned in 

the issue, well sustain the character carned by their predecessors. 

Verdi’s opera need not detain us Jonger than is necessiry to say that 

the English text is admiratle, and the editing a model of care and 

exactness, With regard to certain features in a most valuable edition 
of Mozart’s great work, Mrs, Macfarren says:—‘‘ 1t has been a very 
difficult task to indicate the instrumentation of this work ; nothing less 
than the score itself can give an adequate idea o: its infinite beauty and 
thoughtfulness. For the marks of expression and the stage 
directions this edition is indebted to the recent German reprint of 

Mozart’s scores. The stage directions are very valuable; indeed, with- 

out them some passages are unintelligible.” These observations 

indicate pretty clearly the special advantages of an edition whie), after 
careful examination, seems to us as perfect as a pianoforts score can be, 

To read it through, in point of fact, is to see the entire opera pass 

before the mind’s eye, so clear are the indications of stage bu-iness, 

orchestration, and everything else necessary to accumte compreliension. 

We commend the volume without reserve. 

Deux Esquisses (en Forme de Danse) pour piano. Composés par BerrioLp 
Tours. [London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. ] 

THE first of these compositions isan Allegretto Grazioso in EF flat, 

demanding no uncommon executive skill, and agreeable in character. 

The second, an Allegretto quasi Adantino in G minor, with a pleasing 

episode in the tonic major, is much the same character, and will, 

doubtless, find many admirers—all the more because, like its com- 
panion, its style is fresh and comparatively novel. 

Sonatina for the pianoforte. Composed and dedicated to Little Players, by 
Bertuoip Tours. [London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Mr. 'Tours knows well how to write for small hands, and to interest 

youthful minds. Hence the work before us is well adapted to the end 

it seeks to serve. An opening Allegro in G maior, with episode in E 

flat, is light and pleasant, having also the charm of freshness in style. 

The Andantino pleases us less. but the concluding Mareli, though, of 

course, simple in structure, is a good thing. Mr. ‘Tours, however, 

should caretully watch a tendency he seems to have towards exces-ive 
modulation and its consequent undecided tonality. Particularly should 
he do this when writing for youtiful musicians. 


Lhe Wonderland Quadrilles. Composed for the pianoforte by C. H. R. 
Marniorr. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Wuo does not remember the pretty story of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, and how she met witli the pig-baby, played croquet with 
the flamingo’s head, listened to the mouse’s tale, encountered the 
gentlemanly white rabbit, and marked the dental development of the 
Cheshire cat? Such things are not easily forgotten, but if they were, 
the illustrations to this quadrille would keep them in mind. The 
quadrille itself has claims to popularity by its ccnnection with the 
prettiest children’s romance of modern times. Its other claims are 
based upon tunefulness, liveliness, and simplicity. Alice, to whom they 
are dedicated, might play it at first sight. : 
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Witches’ Dance, for the pianoforte. By BrrTHotp Tours. [London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

A uiaut and characteristic composition in D major, with some agree- 
able themes, simply treated. It is a good feature of Mr. Tours’ piano- 
forte music that difficulties are not needlessly multiplied, or dragged in 
for their own sake. In the case before ux he has resisted a strong 
temptation to crowd his score with notes; the result being a descrip. 
tiveness which all can appreciate because it is simple. The “ Witches’ 
Dance” bids far to enjoy popularity. 


God Save the Queen, Burlington Glee Book, No. 26. God Bless the Prince 
of Waies, Burlington Glee Book, No.1. God Bless our Sailor Prince, 
arranged for chorus. God Save the Queen, arranged for one and four voices, 
by S.Netson. God Bless our Sailor Prince, folio edition. God Bless the 
Prince of Wales, arranged for pianoforte by Brintey Ricwarps. 
[London: Robert Cocks & Co.] 

Tue illness of the heir apparent, and its resultant effusive loyalty have 

naturally led the very loyal firm in New Burlington Street to bring 

these publications prominently forward. We need not dwell upon the 
first three longer than is necessary to say that extreme cheapness adapts 
them for use where numbers are concerned. Mr. Nelson’s arrangement 
of the ‘‘ National Anthem” includes an additional apropos verse, which 
we may as well quote :— 
“ Grant, Lord, our fervent prayer 
Still for old England’s heir, 
Thy love evince. 
Watch o'er his early days, 
Guide him in Wisdom’s ways, 
God save the Prince.” 

‘Amen to that sweet prayer.” The title-page represents a number 

o! distinguished military personages, listening to a loyal speech, in 

various elegant attitudes. Passing over the folio edition of the prayer 

for “Our Sailor Prince,” we find it only necessary to say of Mr. 

Richard’s arrangement of his own song, that simplicity has been kept 

well in view, and there is nothing in it to puzzle even a tyro. 


The Wide-awake Quadrilles. Composed for the 
{London: R. Cucks & Co. ] 

Mr. Maruiorr is as happy in this instance as in the one just noticed. 

His themes are inspiriting enough to keep the most weary dancer 

* wide-awake.” Agatn, too, he has studied simplicity in commendable 

f:shion. The frontispiece represents a Maltese terrier very much on 

the alert, as though momentarily expecting a call to dinner. 


The Richmond Quadrilles. Composed for the pianoforte by ADAM 
Wricut. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tuese quadrilles deserve a share of the attention which will be paid to 

things of the kind during the festive season now present. They are 

quite easy to play. A coloured representation of Richmond bridge and 

hull adorns the title-page. 
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Slumber Song for Veice and Piano. 
{London: A. Hammond & Co. } 
‘Tuis song without words is an Andantino movement in C major, the 
melody almo-t wholly given to the violin, accompanied by arpeggios for 
the piano. The theme 1s agreeable, and our only objection to its treat- 
ment arises out of the abrupt transitions from key to key which, it is to 

be feared, would not much conduce to ‘‘ slumber.” 

The Nightingale. English version by Miss Macrarren. 
Adelina Patti. (London: A. Hammond and Co.] 

Tue music to this song is by a composer named A, Alabieff, of whom 

we know nothing. It is of no particular merit, and we may assume 

that Madame Patti has made it simply the vehicle for some of her 

vocal “ fireworks.” ivrituri, however, do not appear in the song, 

which is quite unpretending. 

The Heavenly Tear. Adapted to English words by Miss Macrarren. 
Music composed by Julius Stern. [London: A. Hammond and Co.] 

We have here very pretty and appropriate music to a true puetical 

conceit. The melody is pleasing, and the accompaniment easy. We 

strongly recommend the song as of a superior order. The key is E 

major—highest note, kK. 

The Tyrolean to his Child. Volkslied. Adapted to English words by Miss 
Macrarren. . [London: A. Hammond and Co.] 

A simre ditty, of the true rolks/ied character, in D major, and having 

a very moderate compass. Miss Macfarren’s verses are much above the 

average of * words for music.” 

Beautiful Danube. Galop. By Jouaxy Srravss. (London: A. Hammond 
and Co.] 

AnxTHING bearing the name of Strauss is welcome, and we hardly need 

say that this galop is pleasing in a high degree, full of vigour, and not 

less of grace. It is, moreover, easy to play. 


Composed by ConsTANTINE BURGEL. 


Sung by Madame 
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Wanderings in the Wood.—Remembrance.—Priere a la Madonne.—Minne- 
lied.—Hortensia, valse de Concert.—Nocturne.— Harvest Song. Composed 
[Longon : A. Hammond 


for the piano by Gusrav LanGe (of Berlin). 

& Co. 

THe art of these seven pieces is an Allegro non troppo in D major, 
with an episode in the sub-dominant key. It is constructed of slight 
materials, but the effect is agreeable, and amateurs who want a pleasing 
work of moderate difficulty, should give it their attention. ‘‘ Remem- 
brance,” an Andante non troppo in F major, with a quasi Allegretto in 
D flat major, depends chietly upon a melodious, theme simply accom- 
panied, as does the ‘‘ Prayer to the Madonna,” in G major—a really 
effective and well-written piece. The “ Minnelied,’ Andante in D 
major, is fresh and bright in character, and of very moderate difficulty. 
We must highly praise the valse for its mingled brilliancy and grace. 
That it will become a favourite among works of the kind is hardly 
doubtful. ‘Ihe key is A flat major. The“ Nocturne,” a Lento Canta- 
bile in E flat major, calls for no special remark, being so like a hundred 
other Nocturnes; but the ‘‘ Harvest Song,” an Allegretto in B flat 
major, is appropriately bright, tuneful, and bucolic. On the whole, we are 
able to recommend these works to favourable notice. ‘They do not 
needlessly multiply difficulties, and they combine musicianly qualities 
with effects which all can appreciate. 
(ee 
WAIFS, 

M. Gounod has returned from Paris to London, 

The house in which Raphael was born is “ going” for 21,000 francs. 

They are laying the foundations of Schubert’s monument at Vienna. 

Mr. John Barnett has arrived in town, for the holidays, from 
Cheltenham. 

Signor Tamberlick has gone to Havannah, and on his arrival was 
serenaded by the military bands, in the presence of an immense con- 
course. 

According to a contemporary, both M. Gounod and M. Offenbach 
intend to make London their future residence in the already musically 
honoured capital. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed on the 8th inst. 
On this occasion Beethoven's eternally popular Septet will be given. 
Herr Ludwig Straus is to lead the quartet, and Mr. Hallé is to be the 
pianist. 

‘Two operas by Auber have been revived at the Berlin Opera House 
-~Le Lae des Fées and La Part du Diable. In the latter, Mdme. Lucca 
Lucca made a hit as Carlo Broschi. Two new overtures, by Herr 
Reinecke and Herr von Rudorff, have been performed at the Symphony 
Concerts at the Opera House. 

‘* Since Sefior Garcia, the father of Milbran and Pauline Viardot,”— 
says Zhe Queen—‘‘ Signor Mendioroz is the first Spaniard who has 
sustained the character of Don Giovanni.” Our opera-going reader will 
remember the very praiseworthy performance of Signor Mendioroz, 
during Mr. Mapleson’s recent winter series of performances. 

The large theatre of the Capitole at Toulouse has just been com- 
pletely inundated by the bursting, during the frost, of a large reservoir 
of water on the roof, constructed there in case of fire. Workmen are 
employed day and night in pumping to clear the basement storey. The 
decorations and upholstery of the building have suffered considerable 
damage. - 

Miss Clara Doria, who is making an operatic tour with the Parepa- 
Rosa troupe through the United States of America, has already visited 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinati, &c., where she has performed the characters of Arline in the 
Bohemian Girl, the Countess in Figaro, and Elvira in Don Giovanni, 
with the most decided success. The newspapers of each of the above 
mentioned towns speak most highly in her praise, and all agree in con- 
sidering her a most rising young artist. 

Mr. Brinley Richards’ national song, “God bless the Prince of 
Wales,” has fully met the popular requirements during the recent 
public anxiety at the illness of the Prince, by affording a medium for 
the expression of the general feeling of loyalty which the affliction of 
the Royal Family has so strikingly evoked. The foliowing notes from 
the Evening Standard of the 16th instant will prove how generally the 
anthem has beenadopted in London, and similar reports might be quoted 
from nearly all the country journals :—Last night, immediately after 
Pygmalion and Galatea, at the Haymarket Theatre, the band played 
Brinley Richards’ “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” the entire audience 
standing up and cheering vociferously. The Alhambra was the scene 
of a great manifestation of sympathy for the Royal patient. At a given 
word the orchestra played “God bless the Prince of Wales,” the 
audience rose, every hat was removed, and a great burst of cheers 
greeted the performance. Immediately afterwards ‘God save the 
bar, ’ was given, and the same unanimous enthusiasm was displayed. 
—Choir. 





Miss Laura Harris has made her début in Lisbon, as Gilda, in Verdi’s 
Rigoletto, with success. 


We regret to learn that there is no hope of the recovery of Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, the violinist, on whose behalf a subscription is now 
being raised. The Royal Society of Musicians ought to see to this 
case, and an appeal should be made also to the Royal Academy of 
Music, of which he was one of the earliest pupils.— Queen. 


Mdme. Sainton-Dolby has opened a vocal academy for the training 
of ladies, intending to become professional vocalists, for oratorio and 
concerts, combined with an elementary singing class, which will 
include instruction in harmony, sight-singing, and elocution. 


Old frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre will be glad to learn that 
the celebrated tenor, Signor Donzelli, although now eighty-two years 
of age, is well. He resides near Bologna, where another tenor, Signor 
Ivanhoff, the Russian artist, is living. 


A new symphony by Herr Abert, of Stuttgart, was performed at 
the sixth Leipzig Gewandhaus concert, on the 9th. It had only a 
succes d'estime, the work being considered not to realize the expectations 
raised by his previous Columbus Symphony. 


The music-halls have had their share of patronage this Christmas, 
but with one or two exceptions the music-hall proper may be said to 
be in a declining way. The history of these places of entertainment 
is not a little remarkable. Ten years ago they were regarded with 
good reason as formidable rivals of the regular theatre; and some, like 
the Canterbury-Hall, the Oxford, and the Alhambra, were conducted 
on a scale of magnificence which sufficiently testified to their prosperity, 
Since then, however, the tendency has certainly been to ahsorb them 
into theatres. Their most attractive performers have been enticed 
away to take part in burlesques and extravaganzas ; and more than one 
of the halls have voluntarily converted themselves into theatres, 
After all, it may be doubted whether these places would ever have 
flourished so widely but for the old restrictive policy, in the matter of 
granting new licences to tieatres which has been practically abandoned 
since the last parliamentary inquiry into theatrical amusements. There 
are still, however, some which stand out as exceptional, and deserve 
more than a passing mention. There is Evans’s, for example, where 
really good music may still bs heard in spite of recent changes. The 
Canterbury-Hall, the earliest of these places of amusement, also main- 
tains a good reputation for dancing, comic scenes, singing, and acro- 
batie performances; while the Oxford makes an effort to regain its 
old character for musical selections, Besides these, the South London 
Palace, where a new Christmas ballet on the subject of Endymion is 
the principal novelty: the Royal, in Holborn; the Metropolitan, at 
Paddington ; the Bedford, in Camden-town ; and the Royal Cambridge, 
in Shoreditch ; may also deserve a mention as representive institutions 
of a kind still greatly popular in the less fashionable quarters of the 
town. 


In reviewing some recent publications of Messrs. Chappell and 
Co., The Daily Telegraph says :— 

“ A song entitled ‘ Little Baby’s gone to sleep’ will touch the hearts of 
many by the nature of the subject, and excite the admiration of many more 
by the beauty of Sir Julius Benedict’s music. Few recent things from the 
pen of the accomplished composer of St. Peter are more charming than this. 
Poetic feeling runs through every bar, in company with the highest technical 
skill, the result being a song which ought to rival the popularity of ‘ Rock me 
to sleep.” We may specially indicate the second subject. and its treatment as 
exemplifying the merit we have claimed for this work. ‘Elf Land,’ by Mrs, 
Joseph Robinson, is a showy drawing-room piece, with more points of excellence 
than belong to the average of its kind. The cantabile in A flat may be 
instanced as pretty and well treated. Mr. Joseph Robinson’s ‘May Carol, 
for three female voices, is an elaborately constructed and effective piece. The 
interest excited at the beginning is sustained throughout. and occasional 
passages are very admirably written. We can praise it with scarcely any 
reserve, A pianoforte ‘ Etude,’ by the same composer, may want, perhaps the 
advantage of contrast ; but in all other respects the music has claims to favour. 
Its design and treatment are clear, and its effect pleasing; while, as regards 
difficulty, there is nothing to place it beyond the reach of an average performer 
Mr. Robinson’s nocturne, a Lied ohne worte in E flat, is less meritoriouas—in 
point of fact, it is commonplace, A group of five morceaux de salon scarcely 
need more than the general observation that they are showy, and, in their 
way, attractive. The titles of these pieces are ‘ L’Elisire d’ Amore,’ and ‘ The 
Lass of Richmond Hill,’ by Jules de Sivrai; ‘The Hidden Bzook,’ The ‘ Min- 
strel’s Lament,’ and ‘ Little Starlight,’ by W.S. Rockstro. ‘ Shadows dark 
aronnd us fell,’ by Walter Maynard, is rightly named a ‘duettino.’ It is a 
very little duet, indeed. By way of contrast, the same composer's song, * On 
the Shore,’ has merit of no ordinary sort; the music being distinguished by 
apt expression and considerable power. The accompaniment, with its mid- 
current of restless semiquavers in contrast to sustained chords, is musicianly 
and effective.” 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Cramer & Co., and Lamporn C OCK & Co.—“ the King of my heart is coming 
and ‘ While I breathe I hope.’ Songs by Miles Bennett. 

A. Hammonp & Co.—** Schnitte lied”; ‘Nosturne”; ‘* Hortensia "; Minnelied ” 

** Priere a la Madonne” ; W se in Wold”; and “Erinnerung,” for the 
pianoforte, by Gustave Lange. ” Slumber Song,” for violin and piano, by 
Constantin Biirgel. “ T he Heavenly Tear,” by Julius Stern. ‘ The Tyrolean 
to his Child,” “adapted by Miss Macfarren. ‘‘ Beautiful Danube,” Galop by 
Johann Strauss. 

C LonspaLe.—* Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie,” by Lady John Scott. 

AUGENER & Co.—“ The Silent Tower ot Bottreau,” by A. Dawson, 

Lamporn Cock & Co., and Cramer, Woop & Co.—“ Kiss me under the Mistletoe.” by 
J.L, Hatton, ‘ Wait awhile Laddie,” by Jane Mayo. ‘‘ The Angel of Sleep,” 
by Henry Smart. “Carol” by W. Chalmers Masters. ‘* Coquetting Katie,” 
by Berthold Tours. ‘‘A Legend ofthe Avon,” by Mrs, J. Holman Andrews. 
‘* When joy has flashed its brightest hue,” by Geo. Manton King. ‘* One bright 
Star in Winter,” by Allan Hyde. ‘* Absence,” for the pianoforte, by Henry C. 
Lunn. “Second Polonaise” and “Gavette,” by Walter Macfarren,  ‘* Ade la” 
Mazurka, and ** Pegasus,” by Henry Gadsby. * Papillon d'or,” by Berthold 
Tours. * Livonia’ Valse, by W. Chalmers Masters. 

Werrpert & Co.—* Ah love, he is a cunning child,” H. W. C. Nation, ‘‘ The 
Cottage by the Sea," by William Corri. _** John Truman,” by Alfred Plump- 
ton. ‘* La Rosiere, Danse rustique par E. Ronville. 

Weexes & Co.—“ Six Songs,” by Felicia Cotta. 

Hime & Son, (Liverpool),—* Marche Religieuse,” pour l'orgue par A. W. Newell. 
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TEE TH VOICE | & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 





London : DUNCAN Davison & Co., 2 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lablache, and many of the Cler; atesmen. fully establish its great virtues, 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of ail Whoie 
sale and Ret and Retail Chemists in the Un ited Kingdo m, 


» Recent STREET, Ws 






‘“ 
PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trie, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 
NEW PIANO MUSIC. 
**TLMA,” POLKA HONGROISE ove oy os 4s, 6d 


‘© SORRENTE,” (Souvenir de Naples,) v AL SEITALIENNE ... + 4s. 6d 
COMPOSED By 
G. JERVIS. RUSBINI. 


LonDon: Dusxc 4n Davise mw & ¢ Co, oat Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“FRESH, FRESH, AND SWEET.” 


Song, 

Words and Music by BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Price 3s, 

Soft, soft and low 

Is thy voice O rippling stream, 

While a thousand wavelets glow 

And dance ‘neath the sun’s bright beam ; 

Sing me in gentle tones, 

As I wander thy banks along, 
For well do I love to linger A murmuring dreamy measure, 
And gaze on thy blooming pride. A soothing and tender song. 

London : Dunca AN Davison & Cc 0., 244, Reg gent Street, Ww. 


Fresh, fresh and sweet 

Are the dewy roses fair, 

When, blushing, the young buds greet 
The kiss of the summer air ; 

Scatter thy perfume, rose, 

Scatter it far and wide, 








Publis} hed This Day, 
‘‘I LOVE, I LOVE THEE,” 
SONG, 
Composed by JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“LA JOU BRI BD” 


Rondo for the Pianoforte, 


COMPOSED BY 
JOHN JACKSON, 


Price 3s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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») FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, 
&e., 


COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 





THE POETRY BY 8s. D 
The fairy’s whisper ... ee .. J.P. Douglas ... 3 0 
The lady of the Lea ... ms .. W.H. Bellamy... 4 0 
Hark! the bells are ringing... .. W.H. Bellamy... 3 0 
The angel of home... es .. John Brougham... 8 0 
Blue eyes es ae ne .» FF. Enoch... Ae eh, 
Bird of my dwelling ... AY ws 2. SOc... co oe 
Flower of my garden aes .. EF. Enoch... ae oe. oO 
The fairy cricket. Song... se» F. Enoch... so 100 
Fly like a bird. Song (in E and F). F. Enoch... wo 8 0 
The roses I thought were mine. Song 

(in B flat and D flat) ... .. W. Guernsey .. 3 0 
Go, whispering breeze ine le BS 
Wake, Mary, wake (Sung ‘by Mr. 

Santley) me ie ... od. Latey ... ace oo. 10 
The echo of the lake. Song (in AandF) F. Enoch... -- 8 0 
Stay, swallow, here. Ballad ... F. Enoch... . 8 0 
The Abbess. Song ... oak .. W.H. Bellamy... 3 0 
O tell me not of sorrow se es Es sis cast ae tO 
Sir Roland... ae a Jessica Rankin ... 3 0 
The Bird’s Love Song ae acs, ot aNOGh. <r Fore 
Star of the Valley... a « F. Enoch... acttound 

DUETS. 
May. Duettino for equal voices... ee aes ee Br 30 
I wait to see the swallows come. 

Duettino for soprano and mezzo. F. Enoch... wo 40 
‘The melting of the snow. Duettino 

(Soprano and mezzo)... .« F. Enoch... eet, ay) 
The Land of Dreams. Duettino for 

soprano and mezzo-soprano... _F. Enoch... wo» £4 0 


On Como’s Lake. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo, or contralto. 
Farewell. Duet for soprano and con- 
tralto ses ae ... Bishop Heber ... 3 0 
When the wind blows in from the sea. 
Duet for soprano and barytone... 
The wind blows fresh from the land. 
Duet for mezzo-soprano and 
barytone ... ef af «» FF. Enoch... as £0 
O breathe ye, sweet roses. Duet (con- 
tralto and barytone) ... . W. Guernsey .. 4 0 


TRIOS. 
The Spirit of the Lake. ‘Terzetto (for 
soprano, mezzo, and contralto)... 
Princely autumn. (For two sopranos 
and mezzo-soprano) ...  .. W.S. Passmore... 4 0 


The sunbeam. ‘Trio (for soprano, 
mezzo, and contralto) ... .... Jessica Rankin ... 4 0 


QUARTETT. 


The lady of the Lea. (For soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass) ... .. W.H. Bellamy... 4 0 


F. Enoch... ase SO 


F. Enoch «es & @ 


F. Enoch... «we & 0 





LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 


LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 








QUADRILLES. 
Chilperic (on Hervé’s Opera) C.H.R.Marniorr 4)- 


Dolly Varden (on old English 
tunes) ‘ad _ -» C.H.R.Marriorr 4)/- 


England and Wales (English 

and Welsh melodies) -» ©.H.R.Marriorr 4/- 
Ireland (on Irish melodies) O.H.R.Marniorr 4/- 
The Lady of Lorne. Scottish 

quadrille ... ove «» Axtster M’AuisrEr 4/- 


The Princess Louise (on 
Scottish airs) des . Cuartes Goprrey 4/- 


The Princess Louise Lancers 
(on Scottish airs) ... ... CHartes Goprrey 4/- 


Orphee (on Offenbach’s opera) Cuarues Goprrey 4/- 
WALTZES. 


Love Dreams... ne - CHARLES Goprrey 4/- 
The Princess Louise .» CHARLEs Goprrey 4)/- 
The Blush Rose ... ... Cartes Goprrey 4/- 
The Damask Rose ... .. G. Ricwarpson 4/- 
The Primrose _ «. G. Ricwarpson 4/- 
Patchwork _... a .. E.M. Lorr 4/- 


GALOPS, &c. 


The Pekin Galop ... ».» C.H.R.Marriorr 3/- 
The Princess Louise Galop Cuartes Goprrary 3 
The Wildfire Galop . E.M. Lorr 3 
The Hue and Cry Galop ... E. M. Lorr 3 
The Kettledrum Schottische Cuartes Goprrey 3 
The Blue Bell. Polka Mazurka ©,H.R.Marrirr 3 
A Book of Old English 

Country Dances a CO | 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of all Musicsellers in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies and India, 





An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Anstruction in Music, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method. The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
gonerally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical ound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence i is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful. ‘The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes. The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
ara guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pres 
sent vlen mentary work.—WALTER MAYNARD,” 








Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony. 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond &t. 
LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


ESMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


Performed recently at Hombourg by Madame Patti and Madame Trebelli, &¢,, and 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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NEW BARITONE 


inging tlethod, 


Edited by SANTLEY. 





Published this Day, 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR A 


BARITONE YOIGE, 


CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 
GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING, 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan. 
(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 


PRICE 10s. 6d. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & € 
HOLLES STREET, 


O., 





| Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) lst set 
| Non & ver. 
| Marche Orientale (ottesini.) 


| Vaillance (Fantaisie Polka) 





TITO MATTEI'S 


NEW AND, SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITTIONS. 


SoLo 
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Grande Valse ... 

Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 
Third Valse (Fenelia) ........ airs. oh nhitt Gan cage ahs ba a ie 
I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) 

Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 

Il tramonto del Sole .. 

Il folletto (Galop de Concert) 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi.) ‘Transcription variée., 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne) } 
Etude de Concert 
Dancing Leaves ... she tedonsesed Aso dbestdebibse 
Mergellina (Barcarole) .....+ssssereserereeeeees Tie ore cee geoees 
La Harpe (Romance) a: 

Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) .........ssscceceesssseeceressens 
La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 
Oh! dear, what can the matter be. 


ee eeeeeeereeseereeeee PORTO eRe e eee e ee eee eeeees 
am 
wees 


Transcribed ... 


Brilliantly Transcribed 

Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transeribed............ 
Brilliantly Transcribed... 
Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissement) .............e0ceseeeeee 


Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani) 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Mélodie) 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais)..........cccescssccssseeesees 

‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wattace.) _ Brilliantly 
Transcribed. Just Published 

Avant la Danse (Valsé Romantique.) 

La Lyre (Nocturne.) Just Published 

Grande Marche Fantastique. 


Just Published ... 


oooo ooo oO cooooeoooocooooocooooooscse 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja (Valzer.) Sung by Madlle. Marimon.  Intro- 
duced in the Opera’ of on Pasquale, Just Published 
Non so Perch? (Melodie-Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Colombo 
The Forsaken Nest (‘Le nid abandonné.” Sung’ by 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini .........+00+erscssoecssecesceesssevees 

Never More (‘‘Non é ver.”) With English and French 
words 

Non ¢ ver (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti ¢ Cara- 

Non torno (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
VOCS 25 accutane dtia ibe Tals ececkscrcesssicctnever wae ae 

Lo Scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley 

Deh Parla (Romanza) 

Io la Perdei (Ditto) 

Tornéra (Romanza) 

Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 

Vo Danzar (Valzer.) Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti 

La Pesca (Canzone.) Sung by Mr, Lewis Thomas ......... 

Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno .........ssesseseeeeeees 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranto 

Un Rosajo (Romuanza.) Sung by Signor Cotogni 

Niente per Forza (Canzonetta) ........ccccceeeee evens 
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LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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